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EDITORIAL 


Pictures can re-make our world 


ap | e tend not to think of school textbooks as places where 

VV scone ideas can find expression. After all, textbooks are 

meant to contain sterile content, facts, and concepts that have been 

examined and accepted, to be presented to children as a fair representation of 
the world they will grow up into. But lessons in textbooks can also be windows 
into the possible. They play a role in building a worldview, and fostering in 
the child an understanding of social and cultural norms. This is particularly 
true in primary school, where illustrations play an important role in explaining 
things to young children. This is why good publishers take especial care with 
illustrations, ensuring that they convey information in positively stimulating 
ways. 


So when the Kerala Government took a deliberate decision to populate 
textbooks of some classes with images and content that would challenge 
stereotypical gender roles, it was seen as quite an innovative move. The SCERT 
is reported to have said that these revisions have been made to reflect changes 
in society, and to foster empathy towards marginalized and under-represented 
groups including but beyond gender as a category. 


In one widely shared image from a class 3 English textbook, a family is shown 
in their kitchen, with the mother standing at the stove while the father sits 

on the floor with the two children grating coconut. In another, the father 

is preparing a snack while a child looks on. A few other states, including 
Maharashtra, have also been doing this, pointing to a conscious effort on the 
part of educational governing bodies to do their bit to change gender norms. 


The more cynical might argue that a few pictures in children’s textbooks cannot 
change the world, but the hopeful among us would say that such pictures 

can shift our expectations of life, simply by exposing us to what is possible. 
Visual representation in media of all kinds can make a difference to how we 
see ourselves and our place in the world. When girls see other girls taking 

on unconventional roles, they understand that they too can do these things. 
Similarly, a father in a textbook image can spark a conversation about a father 
in the home. 


Of course, gender norms and other social and cultural rules are deep-rooted; 

it will take many initiatives to dismantle them completely. But it’s also worth 
remembering that children spend many hours looking at their schoolbooks; for 
many, these are the only books they will have access to. The pictures in these 
books can normalize practices in both good and bad ways, and if the images 
show the kind of world we want to have, it’s possible that children will grow 
up expecting — and contributing to — such a vision. 


Aur Roo 
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do about student 


that read — ‘Very Exhausted’. Usually, when 
we think of school students, we think of bright, 
happy smiles and boundless energy. Why is there 
a mismatch between our mental image of a school 
student and the reality? Why are our students ‘very 
exhausted’? 


fQ iste | noticed a student’s WhatsApp status 


Student burnout has become a pressing concern in 
India and other parts of Asia, where there is a lot 

of emphasis on academic performance. According 

to the Cambridge dictionary, burnout is “extreme 
tiredness or mental or physical illness caused by 
working too hard or trying to do too much”. So, it is 
a state of chronic physical and emotional exhaustion, 
which is often accompanied by a feeling of cynicism 
and detachment, which in turn impacts academic 
performance and overall wellbeing. 


Burnout in students is a physio-psychological 
condition which often remains undiagnosed and/ 
or untreated. It requires comprehensive assessment 
by mental health professionals who use the 
Maslach Burnout Inventory (MBI) or Student Burn- 
out Inventory (SBI), questionnaires, and clinical 
interviews to assess the presence and level of 
stress. There is considerable disagreement about 
including burnout as a diagnosed condition among 
mental health professionals and practitioners. There 
are countries like Netherlands that recognize it as 
a medical condition, but others treat symptoms 

like anxiety, stress, insomnia, depression, etc., 
symptomatically instead of looking at it as a case of 
burnout. 


The identified causes of student burnout are 
academic pressure, lack of emotional and academic 
support, inability to balance studies and personal 
life, lack of awareness about coping mechanisms, 
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Madhuri Katti 


family issues, and societal and peer pressures. 

The consequences of a burnout are very evident — 
lower academic grades, mental and physical health 
problems which lead to social withdrawal, poor self- 
esteem, and lack of self-confidence. 


Ask any school-going child about their daily routine 
and they are likely to tell you that they go to school, 
then to a coaching centre, from there to hobby 
classes, and then to another tuition class, so by the 
time they get home they are completely exhausted, 
but they cannot rest! There are those ‘homework’ and 
‘assessment’ monsters that they need to tackle, apart 
from working for the upcoming school events, fests, 
etc. In trying to ensure that our children use their 
time productively, we are pushing them to the brink 
of collapse. 


We believe that this kind of a lifestyle will help our 
children get good grades, do well in entrance exams, 
get lots of extracurricular and hobby related brownie 
points for their CVs and Statements of Purpose (SOP), 
which will eventually lead them to decent colleges 
and universities followed by good jobs. In all of 

this, where do they have the time to explore their 
passions? Where is the time to be bored, to dream, to 
imagine, and rejuvenate? 


Once, a bunch of class 7 students complained to me 
that they were being forced to join one of the 
(in)famous tutorials, so that they could be groomed 
for the toughest of entrance exams, and this at the 
cost of hobby lessons they really loved. If students 
are being trained right from middle school for exams 
they will be writing much later in life, burnout is but 
an obvious by-product. The constant performance 
pressure that exists in coaching centres can itself 
lead to low self-esteem and lack of confidence. The 
teacher-to-student ratio in some of these centres is 


COVER STORY ————— 


Pushed to the edge: 


what can we 
burnout? 


similar to that in public schools, and so the teacher 
does not have the time to attend to each student. 
This means when they don’t understand concepts or 
cannot solve worksheets, students end up at a second 
tuition, robbing them of their time for rest or play. 


Our kids are not only getting physically and mentally 
exhausted, but they also have started functioning on 
an auto-pilot mode. Once, | had accompanied my 
students on their annual excursion. Most of them 
came expecting adventure sports amidst the wild. 
Instead, when we took them on a forest safari, they 
seemed very dejected. The complaint was — there 

is nothing worth doing! In a place that was home 

to a rich biodiversity, students didn’t know how to 
respond or connect with nature! A year later, we took 
them to the seaside, they had the same reaction 
— they wanted organized sea-sports; the sea 
otherwise bored them. Isn’t this alarming? 


The basic attributes expected of any learner 
are curiosity, engagement, collaboration, 
and independent thinking. But learner 
attributes often get reduced to another 

set of boxes to be ticked for the report 
card comments and letters of reference 
for college admissions. At the end of the 
day, schools and parents are focussed 

on that one dream trajectory — good 
grades followed by top-class universities 
and secure job prospects. Even though 
there are many options for a career today, 
our children tend to mirror parental and 
societal expectations. That’s what they 
have grown up with and internalized. The 
purpose of all education and schooling has been 
narrowed down to materialistic goals, which leads 
to further cynicism and exhaustion. 
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Academic pressure in high school is palpable 
particularly in the early part of the year as a lot of 
high stakes exams which determine admissions to 
top universities and institutes tend to happen then. 
In populous countries like India and China, the ratio 
of the number of candidates to the number of seats 
in medical or engineering colleges is extremely low 
(approx: 0.26 or 26% was the selection ratio for JEE 
2022). Hence, the mad rush to enroll in additional 
coaching classes that train students specifically for 
these competitive exams. If they plan to go abroad, 
the challenges of getting through the admission 
process is equally gruelling. The idea that this grind 
prepares them for the rigour of the university isn’t 
quite encouraging either, for they realize that there 
is no end to this toil — it is like the myth of Sisyphus 
— they have to follow the same routine every day 
throughout high school and perhaps later in life. 


Apart from academic pressure, students face parental 
and peer pressure as well. According to a senior 
educator | spoke to, “Today, the tuition culture is 

a form of self-satisfaction as well as status symbol. 
Everyone whether they need extra help or not are 
put in tuitions, which is extremely problematic. No 
one is getting time to play or pursue some relaxing 


Teenagers are largely misunderstood as they are 
expected to be grown up enough to understand the 
adults around them and meet their demands, which 
they are told is for their own good. Also, often, most 
of the parents’ savings are invested in their child’s 
career without proper judgement about their abilities 
and interests. So the poor children are wrecked with 
guilt if they slack or are genuinely disinterested. 


A lack of emotional and physical health awareness 
and management is causing an alarming increase in 
the number of student suicides. According to national 
statistics as seen in the pie-chart below (published 

in The Wire), students suicide accounted for nearly 

8 percent of all suicides in 2020, with the rate only 
rising every year. These are reported numbers, and 
the reality may be grimmer. The number of suicides 
reported just before and after board and competitive 
exams are noticeably higher. 


Percentage Distribution of Suicide Victims by 


Profession during 2020 
Source: Extract from the ADSI report (2020) by MoHA, Gol 
Other Persons 


Retired Persons 13% 
1% 


_earner 


Daily Wage 


hobbies after or before school, because they are Persons Engaged 25% 
always studying. Children are bound to feel mentally in Farming Sector 
exhausted.” 7% 
Students 

In the new age of social media, it is not just the peers 8% 
from the same school or neighbourhood, there are Professionals/ Housewife 
peers from all over the globe with whom students Salaried Persons _ 

( ; Of 
feel they have to compete. Negative factors like 10% encived pieneiened 
stress, academic, and social and peer pressure may Sane Persons 


lead to a delay in forming a sense of identity, self, 10% 11% 


and belonging. They don’t feel a sense of connection 
either with themselves or with the world. They prefer 
to remain on the chosen path, which they think will 
lead to greener pastures, even if it means following a 
rigorous routine and studies they don’t enjoy. 


Emotionally — being constantly driven by anxiety — 
has its own consequences. If anxiety is within limits, 
it is an enabler, as depicted in the recent Inside Out 
movie sequel, but once it goes out of control, it leads 
to havoc. Moreover, the teenage years are also the 
time of transition to adulthood, so hormones are also 
on overdrive. Unfortunately, neither the parents nor 
the teachers notice any symptoms of burnout until it 
is too late. Fatigue and tiredness are often perceived 
as laziness, while procrastination is seen as laziness 
and a lack of self-discipline. 
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This situation also leads to students becoming 
socially awkward as most of their time is invested 

in studies. They cannot handle failures as they lack 
the social skills to adjust to changed realities. Their 
ambitions get reduced to one single dream and they 
tend to become myopic to all other options and 
possibilities. Since their sense of self and inner voice 
is often negative, they lack the confidence that is 
needed to live by themselves after they qualify to get 
into their dream courses. Free from all the constraints 
and gruelling routines, they are suddenly expected to 
handle and manage their free time and life. But wait, 
when did we even let them manage their free time 
and have a free will? If a child is not emotionally 
well-balanced, has not developed a strong sense 


of self, internal compass and affirmative 
inner voice, they cannot navigate in the 


real world; they will need time and > 


support to become balanced, mature 
individuals. 


It is also during this campus life 

that they discover their inner talents, 
passions, and desires. If the inner 
calling is strong enough, they drop 
out of the courses. There are 
many instances of students 
becoming successful 

authors, artists, 

filmmakers, musicians, g 
etc. A seat for which 

more than a 1000 m 
students were vying 

is wasted and so 

also all the time and 
energy that was spent in 
chasing the illusions of 
the right career. 


Student burnout and fatigue 
have become the proverbial elephant in the 
room that no one wants to address. There are 
some boards, brave educationists and education 
entrepreneurs and even the new NEP that are 
trying to weave in ‘wellbeing’ as a hidden part 
of the curriculum, but anything that becomes 
part of the daily drill, comes with certain checkboxes 
to be ticked. There will be no change in the situation 
unless we devote time to our youngsters and let them 
have the freedom to figure things out for themselves 
and create their own future. We educators and 
parents need to step back from holding the control 
buttons and transition to becoming their support 
systems and have their back even if their plans 

fail. Give them freedom and they will learn to be 
responsible. Alternative learning ecosystems like 
Beyond 8, homeschooling, and age-old value and 
ethics-based education models of Krishnamurti 
Foundation Schools (KF) are thriving because 
educators and parents now understand what is really 
at stake — the lives of our future generations. But 
these institutions can cater only to the cross-section 
of the society that can make this brave choice. For 
the larger population, education is the only passport 
that can alleviate them from poverty, caste, and other 
discriminatory shackles. How can we make a change 
for the larger population and save talented bright 
young minds? 


cee of by, 


Pressure 


Competition 


Maybe the hype around certain niche exams 
and courses as routes to a successful 
“» life should be addressed seriously. 
©. Marketing and sales strategies 
of coaching centres should be 
e monitored as they create a delusion 
of success without acknowledging 
cases of those who cannot cope. 
Removing ceiling fans and 
door locks or using ceiling 
fans with springs are 
not going to deter 
suicides. It is tragic 
that we have reduced 
the solution to such 
acts. What about the 
troubled and tired 
bright minds? They 
need direct intervention 
and support of qualified 
mental health professionals. 


“Comparison 


Finally, we must remember that the 
right nutrition to mind and body is 
extremely essential during the teenage 
years as is the strength that will last them 
for a lifetime. Educators and parents 
need to be sensitized. More funds need 
to be allocated to affordable higher 
education to ensure that every student 
has a plethora of options available for 

pursuing higher studies which are linked to various 
industries, other public and private job and service 
sectors. 


Moreover, we are living in an age where the world 
is facing multiple crises from climate change to 
conflicts. We must be mindful and hopeful while 
creating and addressing awareness about these issues 
with our learners and children. There are reports 

of climate anxiety and a pandemic of cynicism 

and anger around the globe. Students are also 
facing unforeseen instances of exam paper leak, 
cancellations of exams and/or results, leading to 
growing skepticism, trauma, and frustration among 
the aspirants. They need to trust the selection 
processes and systems in place. This trust deficit 
needs to be addressed and mitigated. It is our 
collective responsibility to save our children, their 
future, and the planet they will inherit. It is best to 
be as realistic as possible. Moreover, their futures 
cannot be imagined in the current times as rapid 
technological developments are going to change the 
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skillsets required for future jobs. We should shape and balanced educational ecosystem and home 


them to be keen learners and critical thinkers who environment, we can help our youngsters achieve 
can adapt themselves to the new world they will their dreams without compromising their mental 
inherit. and physical wellbeing. The recent case studies and 

data (see Reference 1 and 2) underscore the urgent 
Student burnout requires a comprehensive and need for reforms and support systems to address and 
collaborative approach. By fostering a supportive reduce the impact of student burnout. 


Let us not forget these golden words by Khalil Gibran: 
“And he said: 
Your children are not your children. 
They are the sons and daughters of Life’s longing for itself. 
They come through you but not from you, 
And though they are with you yet they belong not to you. 


You may give them your love but not your thoughts, 
For they have their own thoughts. 
You may house their bodies but not their souls, 
For their souls dwell in the house of tomorrow, which you cannot visit, not even in your dreams. 
You may strive to be like them, but seek not to make them like you. 
For life goes not backward nor tarries with yesterday. 
You are the bows from which your children as living arrows are sent forth. 
The archer sees the mark upon the path of the infinite, and He bends you with His might that His arrows may go 
swift and far. 
Let your bending in the archer’s hand be for gladness; 
For even as He loves the arrow that flies, so He loves also the bow that is stable.” 

— From The Prophet (Knopf, 1923). 
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THINGS TO THINK ABOUT 


Silent struggles: invisible 
disabilities in educational spaces 


Dr Pooja Birwatkar 


Consider the following cases 


Case 7 

A diligent and motivated tenth-grader has 
Chronic Fatigue Syndrome, an invisible 
disability characterized by extreme fatigue 
that doesn't improve with rest. Despite his 
efforts to keep up with his schoolwork, he 
often finds himself exhausted and unable to 
concentrate. One morning, after a particularly 
restless night, he arrives at school late and 
visibly tired. His classmates tease him for 
always being sleepy, and his teachers, 
unaware of his condition, reprimand him for 
not being attentive in class. Even the school 
nurse dismisses his symptoms as typical 
teenage laziness. This lack of understanding 
and support from everyone in the school 
community leaves him feeling isolated and 
overwhelmed, impacting both his academic 
performance and emotional wellbeing. 


Case 2 

A student has Type 1 Diabetes, an 

invisible disability that requires meticulous 
management throughout the day. Despite 
his diligent efforts to monitor his blood sugar 
levels, he often experiences fluctuations 

that affect his concentration and energy. 
One afternoon, during a particularly intense 
math lesson, the student felt his blood sugar 
dropping. He discreetly took out a snack to 
stabilize himself, but his teacher, unaware 
of his condition, scolds him for eating in 
class and sends him to the principal's office. 
Humiliated and frustrated, he struggles 

to explain his situation, realizing that his 
teacher's lack of awareness about his invisible 
disability has resulted in unnecessary 
disciplinary action. 


ability to recognize and support students with invisible 
disabilities. These scenarios underscore the critical 
need for awareness and training within educational spaces 
to ensure that students with invisible disabilities are properly 
supported, their needs are understood, and they are not 
unjustly penalized for managing their conditions. 


B oth cases highlight significant shortcomings in our 


In recent years, there has been a notable increase in 
sensitivity towards inclusion within Indian education 
institutions, particularly regarding visible disabilities. 
Concerted efforts are made to ensure that students 

with visible disabilities, such as physical impairments, 

are provided with the necessary accommodations and 
support systems to participate fully in the educational 
experience. This sensitivity is reflected in various aspects 
of school policies, curricular adaptations, and teacher 
training programs, all aimed at creating a more inclusive 
environment. However, it's important to acknowledge that 
while strides have been made in accommodating visible 
disabilities, there remains a notable gap in addressing the 
needs of students with invisible disabilities, leaving students 
with invisible disabilities at risk of being overlooked or 
misunderstood. 


According to the Invisible Disabilities Association, invisible 
disabilities encompass a variety of symptoms such as severe 
pain, fatigue, dizziness, cognitive impairments, brain 
injuries, learning differences, mental health conditions, and 
hearing and vision issues. Therefore, an invisible disability 
refers to a physical, mental, or neurological limitation that is 
not readily apparent, but can impact a person's movements, 
senses, daily activities, and overall quality of life. These 
conditions may remain hidden from immediate observation 
by an observer, except in rare circumstances or when 
disclosed by the individual with the disability or an external 
source. Invisible disabilities may include a broad range of 
conditions, such as sleep disorders, learning disabilities, 
autoimmune diseases, and brain injuries. 
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Invisible disabilities, as the term may imply, lack 
evident physical indicators, making them less 
conspicuous. Consequently, individuals with 
invisible disabilities often encounter scepticism or 
doubt regarding the severity of their limitations. 
Distinguishing between being disabled and 
non-disabled becomes more challenging, as the 
boundaries are less defined. This uncertainty 
increases the likelihood of individuals with invisible 
disabilities being perceived as not having a disability, 


Illustration: Sunil Chawdiker 
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particularly when compared to those with visible 
disabilities. Because there are no outward signs, 
invisible disabilities may not garner as much 
attention or empathy from others, resulting in a 
lack of understanding and support. This can lead 
to feelings of isolation and marginalization among 
individuals with these conditions. 


It's crucial to highlight that teachers' knowledge 
about disabilities, coupled with their sense of 
responsibility and proficiency in addressing the 
needs of disabled students, is paramount for 
fostering inclusive practices. Integrating 
students with invisible disabilities into 
educational settings requires educators 
to understand student diversity and 
possess skills in implementing 
inclusive teaching methods. 


The lack of knowledge and 
understanding about invisible 
disabilities among educators 
is indeed a pressing concern 
that has far-reaching 
implications. It's troubling 
to observe how educators 
often fail to recognize or 
respond appropriately to 
these disabilities, either due 
to their own lack of awareness 
or their rush to complete 
curriculum requirements. 
This often results in invisible 
disabilities being overlooked 
or dismissed, with educators 
sympathizing but offering little 
concrete help. Moreover, the 
burden of addressing issues related 
to invisible disabilities often 
falls on school counsellors, 
who may primarily deal 
with behavioural issues 
rather than the underlying 
disabilities themselves. 
There is often no follow- 
up or monitoring of these 
disabilities, exacerbating 
the situation. 
Compounding 
this issue is the 
reluctance of 
parents to 
report their 
child's invisible 


disability to the school, either out of fear of stigma or 
concern that their child may be treated differently. 

In some cases, students may also choose not to 
disclose their invisible disabilities due to fear of 
ridicule or social isolation. Conversely, there are 
instances where students may exploit their invisible 
disabilities, seeking undue advantages or attention. 
These situations are alarming as they indicate a 
systemic failure to address invisible disabilities within 
educational spaces. 


Strategies that educational institutions can 
implement 

To address these challenges, educational spaces must 
take proactive steps to comprehensively address 
invisible disabilities, integrate them into school 
policies and programs, and adequately support 
affected students. Some of the strategies can be: 


e Raising awareness: Conduct regular training 
sessions for educators and staff to increase 
awareness and understanding of invisible 
disabilities, their impact, and how to support 
students effectively. 


e Creating support structures: Establish support 
teams or committees within schools dedicated to 
addressing the needs of students with invisible 
disabilities. These teams can provide resources, 
guidance, and support to educators, students, and 
parents. 


e Encouraging open communication: Create a 
supportive environment where students feel 
comfortable disclosing their invisible disabilities 
without fear of judgment or stigma. Encourage 
open communication between students, parents, 
educators, and school counsellors. 


¢ Developing individualized support plans: 
Develop individualized support plans for 
students with invisible disabilities, outlining 
specific accommodations, modifications, and 
interventions tailored to their needs. 


e Providing training and resources: Offer 
resources and training programs for parents 
to better understand and support their child's 
invisible disability. This can include workshops, 
webinars*, and informational materials. 


*Apart from IDA, there is ample literature available on invisible 
disabilities. Experts in the field of inclusive education and working 
for the differently-abled are well versed with the concept and can 
be approached for workshops and sessions. 


e Promoting inclusive practices: Foster a culture 
of inclusivity within the school community 
by promoting empathy, understanding, and 
acceptance of differences. Encourage peer 
support and advocacy for students with invisible 
disabilities. 


¢ Monitoring and evaluating: Implement a system 
for monitoring and evaluating the effectiveness of 
support services and accommodations for students 
with invisible disabilities. Make adjustments as 
needed to ensure continuous improvement. 


By implementing these strategies, educational 
spaces can better address the needs of students with 
invisible disabilities, mitigate the potential negative 
consequences, and create a more inclusive and 
supportive learning environment for all students. 

If education systems adequately address invisible 
disabilities, they will be in resonance with the 
United Nations Sustainable Development agenda, 
ensuring that no one is left behind and promoting 
equal participation for individuals with all types of 
disabilities — hidden and unhidden. 


The author is an educator and researcher at Somaiya 
Vidyavihar University, Mumbai, specializing in the field 

of teacher education. She is passionate about research and 
ardently pursues it. Her areas of interest are constructivism, 
dialogic teaching, socio-scientific issues, diversity and 
inclusion in education and science pedagogy. She can be 
reached at <pooja.birwatkar@somaiya.edu >. 
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at a reputed CBSE school in Bengaluru, a parent 

of a class 9 student has filed a police complaint 
regarding the spread of Al-generated inappropriate 
photos of her daughter on social media. This 
disturbing event has quite understandably rattled the 
school community, raising serious concerns about 
privacy, cyberbullying, and the misuse of technology 
among students. Another student from the same class 
also had their images manipulated, though no formal 
complaint has been filed in that case. 


| na shocking incident (https://tinyurl.com/aimisuse) 


The issue surfaced when the Al-generated images 
were shared in a private Instagram group chat with 
around 20 classmates of the victim. Although the 
affected student was not part of the group, her friends 
informed her about it. She was deeply disturbed 

by this violation and suspects that the images were 
taken from her private Instagram account. This leads 
her to believe that someone she knows, possibly a 
friend, could be responsible for this harmful act. This 
is what one would call a jugular betrayal! 


Unfortunately, this is not an isolated incident. It is 
part of a growing global trend where technology 

is misused to harm individuals, especially minors. 
In recent years, there have been 
numerous cases worldwide 
involving Al-generated 

and altered images used 
to harass and intimidate 
young people. 


nificant case occurred in 
/aimischief) when a mother 
ged with creating deepfake 


In the United States 
2020 (https://tinyu 
in Pennsylvania wa 
videos of her daug 
generated videos sho 
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In October 2023, some 10" grade girls at Westfield 
High School, New Jersey alerted administrators that 
boys in their class had used artificial intelligence 
software to fabricate sexually explicit images of them 
and were circulating the fake 
(https://tinyurl.com/epide 


It is a wakeup call for t 
of our youth. Nearly 21 
is adolescent (about 243 
formidable demographic 
their mental and emotio 


collective responsibility. Given the challenge of 


meeting their varied needs, life circumstances, and 
socio-economic conditions, artificially induced 
mischief is unaffordable. 


All these unfortunate incidents emphasize the 
urgent need for schools to take proactive measures 
to protect their students from such digital threats. 
It is impossible to predict what long-term harm 
could befall these hapless young victims given the 
persistent nature of online content. What key steps 
could a school therefore ta eck this harmful 
trend? 
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The time has come for schools te 
comprehensive digital literacy pros 
students about responsible technol 
importance of privacy, and the dange 
personal information online. These pro 
also cover the ethical implications of Al anc 
emerging technologies. Both the perpetrator. 
the victims deserve to know the nature of this b 
known as the unchecked and uncivilized technolog) 


No such measures will be effective, however, 
unless and 
until schools 
begin to 
put in place 


cyberse 
policies. This would include gu 
acceptable use of school networks and 
well as clear protocols for reporting an 
cyberbullying and online harassment. 


Another potent defence would be to ho 
workshops for students, teachers, an 
topics like cyber safety, digital footpri 
risks of social media. This way, school. 
well-informed community. 


Schools will have to prepare themselves to provi 
counselling and support services for student 
by cyberbullying and digital harassment. These 

experiences can 
be devastating, 
bringing intense 
shame upon 
those affected, 
leaving them to face a lifetime of struggle 
with their sense of self-worth and identity. Trained 
counsellors can make a life and death difference 
at this point by helping victims cope with the 
psychological impact. 


- 
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Teachers would do well to stay vigilant and 

aware of the signs of cyberbullying and digital 
harassment. They should encourage students to 
report any suspicious or harmful online activities 
and ensure that such reports are taken seriously and 
addressed promptly. It is crucial to foster a classroom 
environment where students feel safe and supported. 
Teachers will have to get into the rhythm of 
promoting inclusivity, respect, and empathy among 
students and actively discourage any form of bullying 
or harassment. 


Would an evolution of the school curriculum to 
include discussions on digital ethics, privacy, and 
the responsible use of technology help students 
understand the impact of their online actions? 
Absolutely, and more so when teachers begin to use 
real-world examples and case studies to illustrate 
these concepts effectively. Just as important, is for the 
teachers to engineer an effective communication and 
collaboration with parents and guardians. Never has 
the oft quoted dictum of “It takes a village to raise 

a child” been more true. It has become crucial for 
teachers to regularly update parents on the school’s 
policies and initiatives related to digital safety and 
encourage them to discuss these topics with their 
children at home. 


And technology can help here. It can monitor 
students’ online activities within the school’s network 
to help identify potential issues early on. The tricky 
part in this exercise, however, would be to maintain 
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respect for students’ privacy and act in accordance 
with legal and ethical guidelines. 


The Bengaluru school incident involving Al- 
generated inappropriate photos is a stark reminder 
of the challenges posed by advanced technology in 
the hands of malicious individuals. It highlights the 
urgent need for comprehensive measures to protect 
students from digital threats. Schools are being called 
upon to stay a step ahead by taking proactive steps 
to educate their communities, implement robust 
policies, and provide the necessary support to 
victims. Teachers, as frontline defenders of student 
wellbeing, play a pivotal role in these efforts. By 
working together, schools, teachers, parents, and 
students can create a safer and more respectful digital 
environment for all. 


There is no way to sugarcoat this. We are in a horrific 
new era of ultrarealistic, Al-generated, child sexual 
abuse images. The offenders are using downloadable 
open-source generative Al models, which can 
produce images to crushing effects. What is even 
more alarming is the speed of the development and 
the potential for irreversible mischief it creates. 


The author is a generational diversity speaker, author of 
five generational books and a consultant on working with 
GenZ; Leading with Social Impact and Suicide Prevention 
& Destigmatisation. A millennial in spirit, with the benefit 
of hindsight, she uses her 37 years in media and education 
to help leverage generational diversity at work and at 
home. She can be reached at 
https://www.linkedin.com/in/neerja-singh/. 
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s a teacher deeply committed to nurturing the 
Aisi growth of my students, | can't help 

but reflect on the personal journey that led me 
to advocate for the integration of social-emotional 
learning (SEL) and moral education with core 
academic disciplines. During my own school days, 
moral education often felt like an isolated concept, 
tucked away in a curriculum labelled as "Dharma 
Shiksha". Within this compartmentalized framework, 
| encountered several challenges that left me feeling 
disconnected and ill-prepared for real life. The stories 
of heroic figures from distant pasts seemed to lack 
relevance to my own experiences, presenting values 
as abstract ideals rather than as practical skills to 
navigate the complexities of everyday life. 


This disconnect became increasingly apparent when 
confronted with moral dilemmas. Without a solid 
understanding of my own identity and values, | found 
it difficult to navigate the gray areas between right 
and wrong. | realized that this fragmented approach 
perpetuates a binary worldview, categorizing 
situations as either wholly good or entirely bad, 
neglecting the nuanced complexities in between. 
While prescribed rules offered some guidance, they 
often fell short of addressing the nuances of real- 
world scenarios. It was clear to me that resolving 
dilemmas required more than just memorization of 


Ishita Bhattacharjee 


} g right from Wrong 


/ moral reasoning matters 


rules, it demanded a deeper level of introspection, 
critical thinking, and ethical reasoning. 


Compartmentalization of moral education not only 
makes it harder for learners to stay interested but 
also ignores how emotions, values, and learning 
are all connected. Delivered primarily through 
lecture-based formats, devoid of opportunities for 
meaningful self-reflection and critical inquiry, these 
lessons about morality fail to engage students in a 
way that resonates with their lived experiences. The 
“off the shelf” strategy leaves little room for personal 
exploration or divergent thinking, stifling the 
development of essential life skills such as empathy, 
self-awareness, and ethical decision-making. 


It was while grappling with these challenges that | 
came to realize the importance of integrating SEL 
and moral education with core academic disciplines. 
Drawing from my own struggles and experiences, | 
am driven to create a classroom environment where 
students are not only challenged academically but 
also encouraged to explore their own identities, 
beliefs, and values. By weaving SEL principles into 
everyday lessons, | aim to provide students with the 
tools they need to navigate the complexities of the 
modern world with confidence and compassion. 
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An integrated approach of SEL with academic 
subjects offers a more holistic framework for 
nurturing learners' socio-emotional development. 
By blending SEL principles into academic concepts, 
educators can create rich learning experiences 

that promote self-reflection, empathy, and moral 
reasoning. 


Moral reasoning is all about figuring out what's right 
and what's wrong in different situations. It is like 
having a “moral compass” that helps you make the 
right decisions and resolve dilemmas. Resolving 
dilemmas and making just decisions demands that 
learners think “rationally and pragmatically”. They 
need to approach a situation from a scientific point 
of view: looking at the situation from multiple 
perspectives, creating and testing hypotheses, and 
drawing inferences from evidence. Instead of just 
following rules, moral reasoning encourages learners 
to think for themselves and consider how their 
actions affect others. It's like asking questions, such 
as, “Is this fair to everyone?” or “How would | feel if 
someone did this to me?” 


By thinking this way, learners learn to make 
decisions based on what they believe is right, even 
when nobody is telling them what to do. They learn 
to do and be good even when no one is watching. 
When learners learn to think morally, they become 
better at understanding fairness, honesty, and 
empathy. Moral reasoning isn't just about being 
nice; it's also about understanding people's feelings 
and respecting everyone's differences. This method 
helps learners understand values better by going 
beyond simple ideas of what's "good" or "bad". And 
so, learners become better equipped to deal with 
different cultures, individuals, and societies. 


To make SEL part of everyday learning, educators 
can implement various strategies aimed at 
engaging learners in discussions about their values, 
experiences, and aspirations. 


Personalized reflection activities provide learners 
with opportunities to explore their emotions and 
beliefs, fostering self-awareness and empathy. 

These activities give students time to think about 
themselves, their feelings, what they believe in, 

and what they've experienced. It's like taking a 
moment to look inside themselves in a supportive 
and structured space. They might notice patterns in 
their thoughts or behaviours and see where they can 
improve. For example, they might write about how 
they felt frustrated during a math test and realize they 
need to practice more. Or they might write about 

a disagreement with a friend and realize they need 
to work on their communication skills. Overall, 
journalling helps students connect their emotions 
with their school experiences and learn more about 
themselves in the process. 


Incorporating real-world examples in collaborative 
inquiry projects encourages learners to apply SEL 
skills to analyze complex issues and make ethical 
decisions, promoting critical thinking and teamwork. 
For instance, in a project on environmental 
sustainability, students work together in groups 

to investigate the impact of human activities on 
ecosystems. They explore various perspectives, 
considering the economic, social, and environmental 
factors at play. Through collaborative discussions 
and research, students develop empathy for 

different stakeholders affected by environmental 
issues and engage in ethical decision-making 
processes. As they navigate through the project, 
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they enhance their critical thinking abilities by analyzing 
data, evaluating evidence, and synthesizing information to 
propose sustainable solutions. Additionally, by collaborating 
with peers, students learn valuable teamwork skills, such 

as effective communication, delegation, and conflict 
resolution. Role-playing scenarios enable learners to practice 
ethical decision-making and interpersonal skills, while 
community service projects instill a sense of social and civic 
responsibility. Student-led discussions on relevant topics 
provide platforms for respectful dialogue and exploration of 
diverse perspectives, where they talk about what's important 
to them. Within these discussions, students actively listen to 
each other, carefully express their own ideas and opinions, 
and respond in ways that show appreciation for the input of 
their peers. This creates an environment where individuals 
feel heard, valued, and respected, fostering understanding and 
cooperation among participants. 


How SEL can be integrated with 
academic disciplines 

In biological sciences, we can incorporate 
the ethics of vaccination and public 
health. Students can discuss and 
undertake projects exploring this domain. 


In social sciences, the topic of war and 
disarmament can be integrated with peace 
education. 


Languages, too, provide scope for 
integrating SEL wherein students can write 
short stories about their beliefs, which can 
lead to deep discussions. 


In mathematics, word problems should 
be designed such that students need to 
make a just decision after arriving at the 
calculation. For another example, take a 
look at the worksheet below. 


In essence, by integrating SEL with academic disciplines (see 
box on left), educators can cultivate mathematical proficiency 
as well as ethical consciousness, empowering learners to 
thrive as engaged and empathetic members of society. 


Worksheet to blend angles, time, and habits together* 


Ever thought about tracking your morning routine? Sounds interesting! Let us fill out the table below, where we'll 
combine geometry with your Neasy routine. 


| woke up at 6.00 am. 
Do you have any morning routines or activities that help 
you start your day positively? 


| did my morning exercise at (am/pm) 


Can you share any tips or advice for your friends on how 
to make morning exercise a part of their routine. 


| had my breakfast at (am/pm) 


On days when you have a good breakfast, do you notice 
any differences in your energy levels or mood compared 
to days when you skip it? 


| thanked my parents for taking care of me at (am/pm) 


What are some of the ways you can help your parents and 
make their day a little easier? 


| took a bath at (am/pm) 
Did you find that your bath today helped relieve stress or 
improve your mood? 


*This worksheet assesses students’ understanding on the topic of angles and time. Every question is followed by a related question which 
requires students to indulge in reflection of their own practices. The questions are designed in a way that sparks students’ curiosity about a 
morning routine. The worksheet can be followed by a discussion. Students must discuss why it is important to have a morning routine and 
come to a consensus about an ideal routine. Instead of prescribing what to do, this is an attempt for the teacher to help her students self reflect 


and think about their own practices, discuss the benefits and harms of each and then decide what is better for themselves. 
The author is an IGCSE Math facilitator and SEL coordinator at Aimee International School, Guntur. She firmly believes in 


education for life, not just livelihood. She can be reached at <ishitabhattacharjee48@gmail.com >. 
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hen we walk into the classroom, whether 
as administrators, program designers, 
coaches, or visitors, the teacher is the 


first person to capture our attention and scrutiny. 
Yet, in conversations in board meetings, or during 


pitches, design sprints, and vision setting discussions, 


teachers' outcomes are not what we debate and 
deliberate on. Their voices are not in the rooms 
where decisions are made. Should that matter? 


When the first ASER report came out, the indicators 
of the quality of education in our country were 
stark and irrefutable. This yearly reminder of how 
much our children are learning, amongst other 
factors, has contributed to the changed landscape 
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of education in India. Along with central and state 
government interventions, we have also been witness 
to the expansion of the work of non-profits towards 
education quality. As per The India Philanthropy 
Spend report, philanthropic spending on education 
was estimated at a whopping Rs 7,155 crores in 
2022. 


Despite this expansion and these investments, our 
progress in providing quality education has been 
slow. Before the pandemic worsened the learning 
deficiencies, the 2018 ASER report indicated that 
only 27.2% of children in grade 3 could read 

at a grade 2 level. This statistic only shows us a 
partial picture of where our children are today. We 


thrive? 


Photos courtesy: Teach For India 


We take away from 
our teachers their 
agency by repeatedly 
telling them how to 
do their jobs. 


don’t have data yet on (the now prominent and 
acknowledged) students' socio-emotional learning 
and development of 21* century skills. 


We are quick to frame the learning deficits in the 
context of teacher absenteeism and the shortage 

of teachers; we are after all third in global teacher 
absenteeism rates after Kenya and Uganda. We 
have tried to incentivize pay and create monitoring 
systems like photographs and biometrics only to see 
incremental results in teacher attendance. To this 

| would urge that maybe teaching in India is really 
hard. 


Research on teacher absenteeism in 2005 had shown 
us that teachers are less likely to be absent in schools 
that have been inspected recently, have better 
infrastructure, and are closer to a paved road. This is 
indicative of the systemic structures that need to be 
in place to support teachers. We are yet to ask our 
teachers what they need to be able to deliver their 
best at this job. To continue addressing what teachers 
need to be in schools, it’s time we bring their voices 
to the table. 


The role of the teacher is often celebrated in our 
society and is recognized for its leadership and 
contribution to the country. Yet, everyday teachers 
are handed textbooks to read and deliver lesson 
plans from; they are expected to keep working harder 
and incorporating intervention after intervention. 

We take away from our teachers their agency by 
repeatedly telling them how to do their jobs and then 
continue to put them at the forefront of our reforms. 


Why does this matter even more today? The focus 
on holistic learning has gained momentum in India. 
Continuing to treat the teacher as a passive part of 
the classroom will have glaring consequences as 
we scale work on socio-emotional learning and 

21% century skills. In pedagogical interventions 
towards foundational learning we focus on classroom 
protocols, differentiation techniques, and ready-to- 
use lesson plans which teachers can pick up as is 
to make learning more effective. Even if we dodge 
the question of how efficacious this has been, these 
same approaches cannot work for socio-emotional 
learning. 


Recent research from Nepal highlights the crucial 
link between the socio-emotional wellbeing of 
teachers and its impact on their students. A study 
from New Zealand shows us the evident role of the 
school conditions for the wellbeing of educators as 
well as students. At the same time, here in India, 
65% of teachers in the 2021 National Achievement 
Survey reported feeling overburdened. Without a 
psychologically safe environment for teachers that 
supports their wellbeing, how can we expect them 
to be present in the classroom to do the same for our 
children? 


Your programs, policies, 
and interventions 
need to be equally 
accountable to our 
teachers as they are to 
our students. vy, 
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As we continue our work in building holistic 
education interventions, we need to involve teachers 
as active learners in the classroom. They have a voice 
that carries wisdom and that can articulate their own 
needs. Listening to them will open possibilities for 

us to work with the education system that needs 
transformation. When we choose to work in tandem 
with our teachers on the effort and time-intensive task 
of equipping them for a transformative education, 

we also set the stage for many future generations to 
receive such an education. 


Our programs, policies, and interventions need to 

be equally accountable to our teachers as they are to 
our students. When we create enabling conditions 
for students to learn and thrive, we should be 
compelled to do the same for teachers. The teacher 
is not separate from the classroom, and their learning 
and wellbeing is not separate from that of our 
children. It’s time that we stop anchoring the learning 
deficiencies only on infrastructural and pedagogical 
gaps and take accountability for the working 
conditions of our teachers. 


The author holds a Master’s in Education (Ed.M.) from 
Harvard University and has over 11 years of experience 
in the non-profit education sector. She began her work as 
an educator with the Teach for India Fellowship in 2014 
and has since worked in leadership, program design, and 
monitoring and evaluation, driving impactful educational 
initiatives through strategic, data-driven, and inclusive 
approaches. She can be reached on 
<sgulati@gse.harvard.edu>. 


THE LIFELONG LEARNER: EXCELLENCE 


EXCELLENCE IS NOT ABOUT ENJOYMENT 


Oramya sriram 
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FOCUS 


Aparna Vinod 


design pedagogy on promoting transformative 

learning in Indian classrooms compared to 
conventional teaching methods. In the essay, The 
Haunted Classroom, K. Narayana Chandran writes 
that the classroom in India is visited by spectres from 
the past in the form of aged professors, old curricula, 
and traditional pedagogies that are passed on to the 
student within the walls of educational institutions 
in the country. | agree with Chandran that the Indian 
classroom is indeed haunted. There is little room, 
however, within the current Indian classroom, for 
teachers (let alone, students) to exorcize its ghosts. 
Rote learning, the teacher as an unquestionable 
bestower of knowledge, and dominance of the text 
have instilled a fear of learning. Such a pedagogy 
has created an artificial divide in the student-teacher 
relationship, where the teacher imparts knowledge 


T= article explores the significant impact of 


and the student passively receives it. Students are 
discouraged from exploring beyond what is taught 
to them. To overcome these hurdles, | propose 
transformative learning. 


The need for transformative learning in the Indian 
context 

In the era of globalization, the Indian social fabric 
has undergone a profound transformation, with social 
and disciplinary boundaries becoming more fluid. 
The average Indian, especially the young learner, 
leverages various technological advancements and 
platforms for learning. For instance, 85% of internet 
users in India have reported acquiring new skills 

and improving existing ones through platforms like 
YouTube. Transformative learning addresses these 
new social realities by framing knowledge acquisition 
as an experiential and process-driven endeavour. 


Aparna Vinod 


Transformative learning takes into account the 
experiential as the basis of all learning endeavours 

— from the creation of knowledge to students’ 
reflections on the process of learning itself. Because 
experience is the basis of knowledge production 

and learning experiences can be similar but not 
identical, transformative learning permits diversity. It 
begins with the assumption that the learner is already 
predisposed towards, and has an innate ability, to 
learn. Thus, transformative pedagogy is learner- 
centric, giving the learner agency in their learning 
trajectory. The teacher is, in such a case, a mere 
facilitator of what the student already knows. This 
adaptability to the learner’s environment is especially 
crucial in addressing the shifting nature of social 
relations and the everyday interactions we have with 
the world around us. 


Traditional teaching methods do not account for 
these social changes and the easy accessibility of 
information due to technology. The teacher today is 
no longer an unquestionable authority, as was the 
case earlier. Traditional approaches are text-centric 
and often involve rote learning, which contradicts the 
idea of learning as a dynamic knowledge-acquisition 
process. 


Moreover, transformative learning enables young 
people to envision a different social world by placing 
the learner at the centre of the learning experience. 
This concept suggests that students’ desires translate 
into actions, ultimately shaping their realities. In this 
context, the teacher's role and pedagogical practices 
are pivotal in the learning process. As the world 
increasingly embraces technology for acquiring basic 
skills, classrooms that cultivate future-oriented skills 
and critical thinking require teachers to adapt and 
evolve their methods. 


Schleicher, A. (2018) suggests that education is 
central to shaping the future, and learning is the 

path to producing a new generation of individuals. 
Teachers should now ask how they are designing 
learning experiences that hold value for the future. 

In this context, a teacher as a designer becomes a 
critical figure, taking on roles such as problem solver, 
strategist, curriculum designer, learning architect, 
and manager simultaneously. This expanded role 
includes foresight and future considerations. 


In this article, | present and unpack three distinct case 
studies of learning experiences that | designed and 
facilitated. 


Case 1: The teacher as a designer of learning 
(Learning to learn an undergraduate course at a 
university in Bengaluru) 


When teachers adopt the designer’s mindset, every 
aspect of the classroom environment becomes a 
canvas for innovation. Treating learning as a design 
process means that physical space and pedagogical 
approaches are designed with a focus on user 

and human centricity. For example, instead of the 
traditional division of the classroom which places 
the teacher at one end and the students at the other, 
the students in my classroom were able to decide 
how they wanted the classroom space to be and 
who would be part of their peer group (See image 
1). Thinking like a designer also involves planning 
for learning experiences that go beyond mere 
learning outcomes to emphasize the importance 

of the learning journey itself. The teacher, in this 
context, becomes a designer who is deeply invested 
in creating opportunities that prepare students for the 
future. This necessitates flexibility and adaptability in 
both the teacher and their pedagogical approach. 


In the “Learning to Learn” course at the 
undergraduate level, | began with a manifesto that 
addresses this gap in learning. The classroom was 
designed in such a way that it promoted participation 
and was able to accommodate diverse student 
backgrounds. The course also needed to be flexible 
and applicable to many contexts (See image 2). Most 
importantly, | put myself down as a partner and 

not an instructor of the course. The intention was 

to make thinking visible for the participants while 
respecting their various disciplinary backgrounds. 


In this regard, my training in design pedagogy 
enabled me to circumvent the usual barriers we 
encounter in disciplinary traditions where subjects 
for learning are categorized into neat, set areas of 
study. Unlike most disciplines in the humanities or 
social sciences, design is a domain that is practice- 
based and user-oriented. This also implied that | 

had to consider the possibility of having my own 
assumptions about learning challenged within 

the classroom. For instance, | went in with the 
assumption that since the “Learning to Learn” course 
was designed around visual artefacts, students would 
intuitively engage with the learning experience. | 
discovered, however, that students were anxious 
about creating the “perfect” visual representation of 
their thoughts and that they did not consider visual 
methods, like diagramming, as learning actions (See 
image 3). 


In addition, they still looked up to the teacher 

to provide them with solutions to their learning 
challenges — a by-product of the years they spent 

in traditional schooling systems. However, my 
training in design pedagogy revealed the need for 
adjustments to accommodate students' diverse 
learning approaches and needs. A flexible pedagogy 
that can adapt to different contexts creates learning 
opportunities not only in real-time but also for the 
future. 


Case 2: The teacher as an enabler of messiness 
(Reimagining the teaching of social science and 
English for grades 8 and 9 in an alternative school in 
Bengaluru) 


Image 3 
q 


PERSONAL MANIFESTO OF PRACTICE 


in order to enable the integration of my practice as a critical 
pedagogue and learning designer, | set out to define a practi 
ce manifesto before creating the course plan. 

The manifesto also assisted in identifying the frameworks ne 
eded to support Learning To Learn. The manifetso helped 
specify the aspects of my practice that could be used within 
this classroom setting. 


+ Partner, not instructor 

+ Apply design pedagogy to other domains of knowledge 

+ Adapt course outcomes to include learner diversity and 
needs 

+ Apply practicability anc changeability to teaching 
techniques 

+ Assess for understanding 

+ Develop dialogue, teamwork, and observable artefacts 

+ Construct and assist domain integration 


- Use active learning strategies Aparna Vined 2022 
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Image 4 Image 5 


Education has long distanced itself from the 
complexity of thinking. Traditional classrooms 

often separate learning and thinking, with the 
teacher providing knowledge while thinking as 

an act of learning is rarely discussed. Thinking is 

a multifaceted, messy, and divergent process that 
activates various nodes and patterns. While educators 
often refer to concepts like critical thinking and 
rigour, the means of achieving these thinking states 
are seldom explored. Most education systems assess 
learning handed down by the teacher, neglecting the 
messy, divergent thinking that leads to innovation, 
individuality, and diversity. 


In a project with students at an alternative school in 
Bengaluru, the idea of diversity and multidisciplinary 
learning converged with the concept of thinking as 

a "messy" process. The participants in the project 
were children in grades 8 and 9. While the topics 

for the project were framed around social science 
disciplines such as history, the focus was on the 
process through which history could be re-imagined 
as artefacts. By drawing on various resources, learners 
were able to create artefacts as diverse as towers 

from screws and engage in creative activities such 

as pottery. Throughout the duration of the project, 

the process by which the participants arrived at the 
object was emphasized. We were not concerned with 
creating a “perfect” artefact but rather with embracing 
imperfection as a key aspect of learning. Categories of 
neatness and correctness were questioned in favour 
of learning as a multi-divergent and messy process. 


Helping learners articulate their messiest thoughts 
and making them visible in many formats allowed 
the participants to build critical connections, reflect, 
discuss, and clarify their ideas. A visual classroom, 
therefore, enables the learner to see the learning 
journey and how far they have come in their 
learning. The messiness of thought is indistinct from 
the artefact that the learner creates. Knowledge 

and information stop being hidden and boxed. The 
classroom becomes a museum of collective thought 
and learning artefacts (See images 4, 5 & 6). 


Image 6 


Case 3: The teacher as a learner and empathetic 
facilitator (The Bathroom Project in a school in Uttar 
Pradesh) 


As an agent of transformation, the teacher is integral 
to the learning process. Unlike the traditional 
classroom, where the teacher remains distant and 

cut off from the effects of learning, the teacher in a 
transformative classroom is as much of a learner as 
the student. In fact, the usual power dynamics in the 
student-teacher relationship is overturned for a more 
egalitarian space where the teacher is a learning 
partner of the student. My journey as an educator 
influenced the way the classroom was designed as an 
egalitarian space that encouraged a healthy exchange 
of ideas. Traditional classrooms give little to no 
agency to the student. 


In a project with students in a school in Uttar 
Pradesh, allowing learners to take the lead resulted in 
tangible changes in their learning environment. The 
task was to help the school build washrooms for the 
students. There was, however, a hurdle that needed 
to be circumvented — sanitation was a taboo topic in 
the society that the children lived in. It was decided 
that instead of addressing the topic directly, the 
students would be asked to visually represent what 
their ideal school would look like. The outcome of 
this exercise was telling — there were children who 
drew bottles of hand wash as necessary objects in 
their environment and others who drew taps dripping 
with water as a component of their larger vision of a 
school (See images 7, 8 & 9). 


By integrating modalities such as art for expression, 
the vision for a better school environment was 
realized without disrupting the values that informed 
the society in which the learners lived (See image 
10). In this regard, empathy on the part of the 
facilitator was important. Transformation in the 
immediate environment of the learner was achieved 
indirectly because the facilitator was sympathetic 

to what the community thought about matters such 
as sanitation. This meant that while the objective 

of providing washrooms was achieved, it was done 
with due regard to the beliefs that the people in the 
community held. The schoolchildren were also the 
focal point through which communitarian needs and 
belief systems were addressed. The facilitator merely 
put into action what the learners already knew. 


Conclusion 

In the realm of traditional teaching, flexibility can 
be a scarce commodity. Curricula and educational 
plans remain rigid, typically shaped by authorities 
with limited insights into the real-world dynamics 
of classrooms and the ever-evolving educational 
landscape. For educators with a vision of 
transforming the learning experience, introspection 
becomes a crucial tool. The case studies explored 
in this article underscore the pivotal role of self- 
reflection, equipping teachers with the ability to craft 
classrooms that are responsive to the continually 
shifting needs of their students. This process is about 
more than just textbook adjustments; it extends 

to embracing innovative approaches to curricula, 
pedagogy, classroom management, teaching 
personas, and assessment techniques. In this 
manner, teachers can truly become the architects of 
transformative learning environments, guiding their 
students towards a more dynamic, learner-centric 
educational journey, and preparing them for the 
challenges and opportunities of the future. 


Reference: Schleicher, A. (2018): Educating Learners for Their 
Future, Not Our Past. ECNU Review of Education, 1(1), 58-75. 
https://doi.org/10.30926/ecnuroe2018010104 


The author is Lead — Learning Design, Strategy & 
Experience at Tata Electronics Private Limited. She can be 
reached at <contact@aparnavinod.net >. 
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CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT 


ommunicating peace 


Anubha Rawat 


ommunication is the bedrock of human 

interaction and the lifeblood of our 

interconnected world. Whether it's a heartfelt 
conversation between friends, a formal business 
presentation, or the exchange of information through 
digital platforms, effective communication is a skill 
that allows us to connect, resolve conflicts, and 
navigate the intricacies of our global society. 


Communication encompasses a vast array of 
approaches, from spoken language and written words 
to non-verbal cues and technological advancements, 
which can broadly be categorized as constructive 
and destructive or violent and nonviolent. Violent 
communication involves the use of aggressive and 
confrontational language or actions to express 
thoughts, feelings, or demands. This often includes 
insults, threats, and physical aggression that can 

be harmful and contribute to misunderstanding, 
disconnection, and increasing conflicts. In contrast, 
nonviolent communication seeks to encourage 
understanding, acceptance, and cooperation through 
respectful and considerate exchange of ideas, thereby 
promoting harmonious relationships and contributing 
towards a culture of peace. 


Mahatma Gandhi's principle of ‘ahimsa’ and his 
timeless wisdom, ‘Be the change you wish to see in 
the world’, accentuates the vital role of individual 
action in fostering peace. People need to nurture 

a reliable communication environment that 
demonstrates self-control and forges connections. 
The ‘Janus-faced’ identity of communication 
underscores the importance of adopting healthy 
communication practices. Peaceful communication, 
based on the maxims of nonviolence, emerges as a 
potent tool for accomplishing significant engagement, 
promoting understanding, connecting cultures, 
fostering innovation, and ultimately propelling us 
towards progress, deeper human connections, and 
harmony. 


In the 1960s and 70s, the famous clinical 
psychologist, Marshall B. Rosenberg, developed four 


components of Nonviolent Communication (NVC): 
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observation, feelings, needs, and requests. According 
to him, these components help individuals express 
themselves authentically and resolve conflicts 
effectively. 


Given below is a classroom scenario of a student 
talking loudly in the middle of a lesson. Examples 
for each of the four techniques, in both Nonviolent 
Communication (NVC) and Violent Communication 
(VC) are given for a clearer understanding of the 
difference between the two styles of communication. 


1. Observation: Observation involves stating 
concrete and specific actions, behaviours, events, 
or circumstances without making judgements, 
evaluations, or interpretations. It focuses on 
describing what one observes, hears, or recalls, 
avoiding labels and criticisms. 


Teacher (NVC): "I observed that during the lesson, 
you were talking loudly and disrupting the class." 
Teacher (VC): "You were busy blabbering in the 
class. You never pay attention!" 


2. Feelings: Identifying feelings involves recognizing 
and expressing one's emotions or feelings in 
response to a particular situation or action. It is about 
acknowledging and articulating your feelings and 
experiences without blaming others. 


Teacher (NVC): "I feel frustrated and anxious when 
there is loud talking during the lesson because it 
disrupts the learning environment." 

Teacher (VC): "You are so irritating! Your behaviour 
makes me angry! | can't stand this chaos in my class." 


3. Needs: Identifying needs involves 
recognizing and expressing those universal 

human needs or values that are causing 

e) the feelings, whether they are met 
or unmet. It's about identifying the 
values, desires, and requirements 
that are important to us in a given 
situation. 


Teacher (NVC): "I need a 
peaceful and focused learning 
environment where every 
student can learn effectively." 
Teacher (VC): “I am your 
teacher! You should respect my 
authority and follow the rules in 
my class.” 


4. Request: Making a request 
involves making a clear, positive, 
and practical request for specific 
actions that would help meet one's 
needs. 


Teacher (NVC): "Would you be 
willing to lower your voice during 
the lesson to help maintain a peaceful 
learning environment for everyone?" 
Teacher (VC): “Stop talking right now or you 
will have to face serious consequences. | won't 
tolerate this kind of behaviour.” 


In the above nonviolent communication examples, 
the teacher addresses student behaviour in a non- 
confrontational and constructive manner. In contrast, 
the violent communication examples involve 
blaming, pronouncing judgement, giving threats, 
and using aggressive language, which can intensify 
the situation and create a hostile environment. We 
know that as teachers it is our constant endeavour 

to use constructive and compassionate language to 
promote understanding and cooperation. We must 
instill the principles of nonviolent communication 

in our students, as it will not only contribute to 

their academic success but also help them develop 
essential life skills to navigate all aspects of their lives 
meaningfully and responsibly. 


Here are some of the ways in which NVC can benefit 
our students. 


Nonviolent expression: NVC discourages aggressive 
or confrontational language, teaching one to express 
one’s needs and feelings without causing harm 

to others. Practising NVC can build trust in one’s 
relationships, as it promotes honesty, understanding, 
and the belief that conflicts can be resolved 
peacefully. 


Active listening: NVC encourages active listening, 
where one focuses on truly listening and 
understanding what others are saying, rather than 
occupying oneself with formulating a response. This 
fosters better listening skills and the ability to validate 
others' experiences. 


Improved communication skills: NVC teaches 
students how to express their thoughts, feelings, and 
needs, clearly and respectfully, without resorting to 
blame, criticism, or judgement. This can enhance 
their ability to communicate with teachers, peers, 
and family members, leading to more effective and 
constructive interactions and improved conflict 
management skills. 


Empathy: NVC emphasizes empathetic listening and 
understanding of both our feelings and needs and 
those of others. Students who practice NVC learn to 
understand and respect others' perspectives, which 
can lead to better relationships and more harmonious 
group dynamics. This skill will enhance their ability 
to connect with people on a deeper level and 
respond to their emotions with compassion. 


Reduced bullying and peer pressure: By teaching 
students to recognize and express their needs and 


feelings, NVC can empower them to resist negative 
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peer pressure, find mutually satisfying solutions 
and handle situations involving 
bullying or conflict more 
effectively. 


Conflict resolution: Students often 
encounter conflicts with classmates 
or face challenges with teachers and 
parents. Learning to manage and regulate 
one’s emotional responses effectively leads 
to more balanced and informed decisions. 


Better relationships: NVC can 
help students build healthier 
relationships with peers, teachers, 
and family members. Improved 
communication, empathy, and conflict- 
resolution skills contribute to more positive and 
supportive connections with others. 


Enhanced learning environment: When students and 
teachers practise NVC principles in the classroom, 

it creates a more respectful, appreciative, and 
compassionate learning environment. Students are 
more likely to feel safe, heard, and valued, and this 
can lead to increased engagement and motivation to 
learn. 


Emotional regulation: NVC encourages students 

to identify and express their feelings and needs. 

This self-awareness can help students manage their 
emotions better and make informed decisions, 
reducing stress and improving their overall emotional 
wellbeing. 


Personal growth: Through NVC, one can experience 
personal growth as one learns to connect with 

one’s authentic self, identify, and express one’s true 
feelings and needs, and evolve as an individual. 
NVC encourages self-awareness, self-reflection, and 
self-compassion, which can lead to greater social- 
emotional intelligence. This is an important skill for 
self-advocacy, which can be valuable in academic 
settings and real-life situations. 


Positive contribution to the community: When 
students apply NVC beliefs, they contribute to 
a more understanding and harmonious school 
community. This, in turn, can lead to a positive 
school culture and a safer and more inclusive 
environment. 


Activities to promote nonviolent communication 
skills in students 


| have used the following activities and strategies 
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to promote nonviolent communication skills in my 
students. You may customize the activities to align 
with your classroom's specific needs. 


y! Feelings and needs cards: 
4 Provide students with cards 
S- = that have different emotions 
and needs written on them. 

Have them pick a card and share a 
personal experience related to that emotion 
and need, encouraging them to express 
themselves and connect with their feelings and 
needs. 

E.g.: Happiness (need for connection, autonomy); 
sadness (need for comfort, support); anger (need for 
fairness, justice). 


Empathy circles: Organize empathy circles where 
students take turns sharing their thoughts and 
feelings about a particular topic while the others 
practice active listening without interrupting or 
offering solutions. This helps students develop their 
empathetic listening skills. 

E.g.: Life goals, personal experiences, inclusive 
communities, social justice, cultural awareness, 
sustainability. 


Reflective writing: Assign reflective writing exercises 

where students write about a conflict or challenging 

situation they've experienced and how they could 

have applied nonviolent communication techniques 

to handle it more effectively. 

E.g.: 

e¢ What were my initial expectations and how did 
they compare to the actual outcome? 

e Analyze the obstacles you faced and the strategies 
you used to address them. 

e Explore any shifts in your values, beliefs, or 
worldview that resulted from the experience. 

e What would | do differently if | could go back in 
time? 


Media analysis: Analyze and discuss media clips 

or articles that depict both nonviolent and violent 
communication. This can help students identify 
examples and discuss the outcomes and impacts of 
each. 

E.g.: Investigate the impact of violent and nonviolent 
communication in online communication and 

social media interactions, particularly in escalating 
issues or reducing online harassment and fostering 
constructive discussions. 


Peer counselling programs: Establish peer 
counselling programs within the school, where 


students are trained to provide support and guidance 
to their peers in a non-judgemental, empathetic, and 

nonviolent manner. 

E.g.: Bullying and cyber-bullying, physical and mental 
wellbeing, study techniques, and relaxation methods. 


Community service projects: Encourage students to 
participate in community service projects that require 
cooperation, collaboration, communication, and 
empathy. Working together on these projects can 
help them apply nonviolent communication skills in 
real-world situations. 

E.g.: Environmental conservation, elderly care, food 
drive, animal welfare, handicrafts fair. 


Group discussions, nonviolent communication 
exercises, such as worksheets, activities, and games, 
designed specifically to reinforce NVC principles, 
may also be used. Mindfulness practices and self- 
regulation techniques are also good ways to enhance 
emotional intelligence and self-awareness in our 
students. 


Role-play: Have them role-play relevant scenarios 
using nonviolent communication rules, such as active 
listening, expressing feelings and needs, and making 
requests. 


Given below are the details of an activity that | have 
tried in my classroom to enable students to practice 
and apply nonviolent communication principles in 
realistic scenarios and enhance their empathy and 
communication skills. You may tweak it to suit your 
classroom needs. 


Prepare several NVC role-play scenarios, each 
involving a common conflict or situation that 

might arise in the lives of teenagers. Create such 
scenarios where students can practice nonviolent 
communication techniques. For example, 
misunderstandings between friends, disagreements 
with parents, or conflicts at school. These scenarios 
should be written on separate index cards or slips of 


paper. 


Each student should receive one NVC scenario. 
Instruct the students to pair up and decide who will 
be ‘Person A’ and who ‘Person B’ in their respective 
role-play scenarios. Students begin the role-play, 
where ‘Person A’ initiates the conversation based on 
the scenario they received, while ‘Person B’ listens 
and responds. Encourage them to use NVC ethics 

in their communication. Remind students to pay 
attention to observation, feelings, needs, and requests 
in their dialogues. 


After each five-minute role-play, have the students 
rotate partners so that they get the opportunity to 
experience different scenarios and practice from both 
perspectives (Person A and Person B). 


Between rotations, one should conduct debriefings 
with the entire class to discuss what went well, the 
challenges faced, and any insights gained during the 
role-plays. 


Have students reflect on the experience individually 
or in small groups. Ask them to consider how 

NVC standards affected the dynamics of the role- 
plays and whether they noticed improvements in 
communication. Conclude the activity with a whole- 
class discussion. Encourage students to share their 
reflections, challenges, and any ‘aha!’ moments they 
might have had during the exercise. You may assign 
homework where students write a short reflection on 
how they plan to apply NVC ideals in their real-life 
interactions and conflicts. 


Alternatively, you may organize a mediation 
simulation where students take on the roles of 
mediators and parties in a conflict. This can help 
them understand the mediation process and practice 
active listening and negotiation skills. 


This role-play activity allows students to practice 
NVC in a safe and controlled environment, making 
it easier for them to internalize and employ these 
communication skills in their daily lives. 


Teaching nonviolent communication is an ongoing 
process. It is important to create a supportive learning 
environment where students can practice and apply 
these skills, leading to better learning outcomes 

in our closely-knit classrooms. By embodying the 
principles of nonviolent communication, students 
will understand that hurdles are but opportunities 
for growth, resulting in constructive learning 
experiences. Teachers will be able to effectively 
manage challenging behaviour in the classroom with 
a positive touch, cultivating empathetic connections 
and spreading that compassion from school to the 
home and beyond. 


The author is an educator who is known for her 
engaging teaching style and loves creating vibrant, 
rich, and positive learning spaces for young minds to 
foster a deep love for the English language. She can 
be reached at <aana1924@gmail.com>. 
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INTERVENTIONS 


How parents can add value 
to government schools 


Vasudha Kapoor 


ave we ever wondered how a government 
HH school sets itself up on display? A display 

of the learning environment, the pedagogy 
of different subjects, various innovations the school 
carries out, and a space for community contribution 
and its impact. This is exactly what a few government 
schools of the villages of Mahidpur Block of Ujjain 
District in Madhya Pradesh did. The schools were 
guided in this effort by Mera Gaon Meri Dunia with 
financial and design support from Asia Initiatives, 
Wipro Foundation, and Plustrust. What came out 
from this exercise was a big group of parents from 
different government schools and the quiet making of 
a relationship. 


This exercise (of what government schools are doing) 
was conceived to counterbalance the mainstream 
dream of education that parents in rural areas have 
for their children. These parents want a school 
where their children learn to speak and read in 
English, where teachers give enough attention to 
their children, and where the children are exposed 
to useful opportunities, and develop confidence and 
competence. Above all, they want a school that gives 
them a positive social image, a school that tells the 
community that they are not being frugal about their 
children’s education. 


Can schools succeed in isolation? 

Though there are widespread opinions on the 
involvement of parents and the wider community in 
school development, on the ground, stakeholders 
welcome it in so far as it helps increase enrollment 
and student attendance. Any further involvement in 
making development plans for the school, getting 
into administration, quality check and resource 

use, remains at the surface level. The school is also 
hesitant to involve the community into its workings 
because there are anxieties about the gap in parents 
understanding of the goal of education and how 
the school wishes to reach that goal. For instance, 
parents might not understand the value of hands- 
on learning and might demand more writing work. 
However, interestingly, many studies indicate that 
when parents and the community are engaged with 
the school it can significantly enhance students’ 
academic achievement and overall wellbeing. 

A study based on the data from India Human 
Development Survey found that a lack of parental 
involvement in early education stages can lead 

to higher dropout rates as children grow older, 
suggesting that early and sustained engagement from 
parents is crucial for ongoing educational success. 


, 


Parents and teachers together mending the 
boundary gate of a government school to 
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Vidyalaya Darshan’s marketing and outreach event for parents at village Baijnath, Ujjain. ensure security. 
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Finding ‘meaning’ in parent and community 
involvement 

In an effort to improve parent engagement, Mera 
Gaon Meri Duniya decided to facilitate Parent 
Teacher Meetings (PTMs) for the government schools 
we were working with at the time. With dedicated 
efforts, we managed to bring the community together 
to work for the schools in their villages. In the 
village of Azmabad, a mother, Angoori Devi (name 
changed), doesn’t miss a single PTM now. She even 
gathers fellow parents and openly and honestly 
shares what needs to improve with regard to the 
school’s functioning. Parents actively participate in 
identifying the needs of the school and developing a 
plan to fulfil those needs. From setting up dedicated 
learning spaces at home to fencing the school 
boundary, they take up responsibilities to ensure 
that their children have a safe and secure earning 
environment. 


In most government schools, a collective group PTM 
does not happen, and where it does, it is superficial, 
organized just for the attendance and for sharing 
information. Creating a meaningful dialogue, where 
parents are seen as people who can add value to 

the school is needed. There is also a need for more 
substantial, action-based contribution from the 
parents. This can lead to improving the quality of our 
public schools. 


Here are a few practices that have worked well in our 
context and can be employed in other schools too. 


Driving change bottom-up 

The science of ownership 

If parents gain a sense of belonging and ownership 
with the school, it is more likely to increase 

local investment and commitment in educational 


Parents restoring water supply at school to make toilets 
functional. 


programs. When parents get to volunteer in their 
capacity by mending the roof of the school kitchen, 
making library display bags, painting the boundary 
wall or setting up the school boundary fence, they 
develop a sense of attachment with the school. 
This is more likely to increase their meaningful 
contribution in the future. 


Out of sight, out of mind: instilling trust through 
visuals 

A day or two before a PTM, parents (of the children 
that go to the government schools we work with) 
receive an invitation card with the details. These 
efforts add to the experience and instill trust in the 
process. 


We ensure that all PTMs take place in the classrooms, 
where the learning material and children’s work are 
displayed. This clearly communicates to parents what 
their children are doing in school. 


Similarly, we also organize Vidyalaya Darshan or 
government school tours for parents of potential 
students to see what the school has to offer. 


Youth leader reading out monthly newsletter during a PTM 
which is organized in a classroom with all the teaching- 
learning material displayed. 


Consistency of these exchanges must also be kept 
in mind to nurture the parent-school partnership. 
For example, sharing a monthly newsletter 

that documents the highlights of the month, 

any challenges the school faced and timely 
acknowledgement of actions by students, parents, 
and even teachers has helped in increasing the 
credibility of the school within the community. 


Experiments with social capital 

In our PTMs, parents can also identify any school 
improvement projects they would like to work on. 
They can volunteer in the form of time, money, 
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Library kits being made by parents. 


Desk kits redeemed by parents for their children. 


services, or in other ways. By volunteering, parents 
earn social capital (which is numerically defined, 
calculated, and recorded by our volunteers), which 
can be redeemed with our partner organizations 

to raise useful resources for the school and their 
children. 


In the last one year, people across the 20 villages 
we work in have volunteered around 9640 hours 
of labour in the form of cleanliness drives, stitching 
library display bags, painting boundary walls of 
schools, mending toilets, kitchen roofs, etc., and 
have been able to raise libraries in these schools, 
organize study resources like deskits, get the white- 
washing or fencing done. 


Our success with social capital credits (originally 
an idea by our partner organization, Asia Initiatives) 
in driving parental ownership in government 
schools, has helped us to dream bigger. How about 
a movement across villages where people are 
volunteering their time and effort to improve public 
schools? Our campaign ‘24 for 2024’ lists a few 
activities that individuals can volunteer for 24 hours 
and earn social capital. 


Drawing the community and parents into meaningful 


improvement of a complex system such as a public 


school has to be strongly intentioned and designed 
with a holistic vision. Public education, being a 
complex dynamic, cannot be excluded from the 
contributions of parents and communities, its success 
lies in mindful decentralization. Imagine a school 

in a remote village of Madhya Pradesh whose road 
becomes muddy during the monsoon and is cut-off 
from the rest of the village. The most proximate and 
sustainable means of support is the community. To 
really nourish parent-school partnership and get 

the most out of it, the parents and the community 
need to understand what the schools stand for, what 
they are doing and how they can grow. This change 
requires a gradual process, but it is possible. 


The author is the co-founder of Mera Gaon Meri 

Duniya, an organization that works in the rural areas of 
Madhya Pradesh to improve systemic foundations of the 
government school system through empowering youth 
leadership. She is also associated with an organization 
called Plustrust, which provides micro-incubation support 
for budding women entrepreneurs in rural and tribal areas. 
She is a Wipro seeding fellow and a former Edumentum 
and Changelooms fellow. She is a gold medallist in the 
Post-Graduate program in Human Development and 
Childhood Studies from the University of Delhi. She can be 
reached at < vasudha@meragaonmeridunia.org >. 


Parents who earned Social Capital Credits (SOCCs) and exchanged 
it for materials, installing a fencing wall in a government school. 
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Identifying indigenous people 


Considering the diversity of indigenous peoples, an official definition of “indigenous” has not been adopted by 
any UN body. Instead, the UN has developed a modern understanding of this term based on the following: 
Self-identification as indigenous peoples at the individual level and accepted by the community as their member. 
Historical continuity with pre-colonial and/or pre-settler societies. 

Strong link to territories and surrounding natural resources. 

Distinct social, economic, or political systems. 

Distinct language, culture, and beliefs. 

Form non-dominant groups of society. 

Resolve to maintain and reproduce their ancestral environments and systems as distinctive peoples and 


communities. 
(Source: https://www.un.org/esa/socdev/unpfii/documents/5session_factsheet1.pdf) 


Why has the UN laid down the basis of identification of indigenous people rather than giving an overarching 
definition? 


Despite having ancestral connections with the land, how did these groups become non-dominant? 


The following map depicts the spread of indigenous communities currently residing in different parts of the world. 
Observe it carefully and answer the following questions. 


(Source: Julian Burger, United Nations) 


Which parts of the world have the least number of indigenous groups? What could the reasons be? 


Do you notice any specific patterns of habitation? 
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Whose land is it? 


The following are a few testimonies of indigenous people living in the deserts of Arizona. Here, the 
ancestral lands of Apache Native territory are threatened by two of the largest mining companies 

in the world, Rio Tinto and BHP. The companies have promised economic prosperity for the locals 
and justified their actions based on the need for copper for electrification of vehicles. However, these lands 
are considered sacred by the Apache Tribe and they view the environment and resources differently. Read the 
following excerpts and answer the questions that follow. 


“Understand we’re sitting in a holy place, in a sacred place. This is where God touched the world for us with 
who we are, when it comes to how we protect Mother Earth, not only as a human, but through the spirit of 
why we have, in Apache, we call them Gaan, but in the English, they call them angels. And those angels live 
here today. These are corridors that God created for us, and it’s no different than parts of the Bible you would 
find about the beginning. These are real critical places for us and | guess in the White language, our religion,” 
Dr.Wendsler Nosie Sr., an Apache elder and community leader. 


“When the United States comes out with their most critical list of important [resources], you find copper, gold, 

silver, you find all of that, but you don’t find water and air. It confuses us because as Indian people, we’re like, 
those are the main two sources that you have to protect, right? But in America, they don’t protect it. They don’t 
care, 


Because as Apache people and as Indigenous people, we’re stewards of the land. We have a power to connect, 
to have these intimate relations with the Earth. And when that’s forcefully taken away, not only are we hurting as 
a people, but these places are hurting, too,” — Pike, Nosie’s granddaughter. 


(Source: Article by Brando Morin, published in Cultural Survival on May 13, 2024 https://www.culturalsurvival.org/news/apache-stronghold- 
standing-way-massive-copper-mine) 


1. Why do the Apache Tribe call themselves ‘stewards of the land’? 


2. Why do these people refer to the United States as ‘you’ and the Apache Tribe as ‘us’? 


3. Think and suggest ways in which the conflict between the companies and the indigenous community can be 
resolved. 
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‘The Great Australian Silence’ 


In an article for the ABC News dated October 4, 2023, Kim Huynh wrote: 

In coining the phrase “the Great Australian Silence”, Stanner* argued that, despite efforts to forget, downplay, 
and distance the violence and injustice of British colonialism from Australian history, its effects stuck out “like 

a foot from a shallow grave”. This historical silence needed to be broken, not only as a matter of justice, but 
because it inhibited all Australians from appreciating the distinctive value of Aboriginal life, culture, and society. 
Stanner’s work in the Northern Territory with Wagiman and Ngan’giwumirri people around the Daly River, 

and with Murrinh-patha people at Port Keats, was marked by empathy, sophistication, and respect. He took on 
prevailing attitudes and policies of assimilation which sought to erase the heritage of Aboriginal peoples and to 
make them “un-be”. 


(Source: https://www.abc.net.au/religion/great-australian-silence-weh-stanner-and-the-referendum-debate/102934882) 


1. Find out about the history of colonialism in Australia. What do you think is meant by ‘historical silence’? 


2. Can you identify any groups around you that have been silenced historically? 


3. Are there any ways in which hitherto silences can be foregrounded in historical research? 


Read the following excerpt from one of Stanner’s lectures titled ‘Confrontation’: 

No English words are good enough to give a sense of the links between an Aboriginal group and its homeland. 
Our word ‘home’, warm and suggestive though it may be, does not match the Aboriginal word that means 
‘camp’, ‘hearth’, ‘country’, ‘everlasting home’, ‘totem place’, ‘life source’, ‘spirit centre’ and much else. Our term 
‘land’ is too spare and meagre. We can scarcely use it except without economic overtones unless we happen to 
be poets. 


(Source: Hinkson, M. & Beckett, J. (Eds.). (2008). An Appreciation of Difference: W.E.H. Stanner Anthropology and Aboriginal Australia. 
Aboriginal Studies Press, p. v) 


1. In what ways is the worldview of the indigenous groups different from that of the settlers? 


2. In 2023, a referendum was conducted in Australia to vote on the following proposal: ‘To alter the Constitution 
to recognise the First Peoples of Australia by establishing an Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander Voice’. What 
were its results? Analyze them and write your inferences. Do indigenous voices still differ from the views held 
by the descendants of settler groups? 


*W.E.H. Stanner (1905-1981) was an Australian anthropologist who raised issues of indigenous groups in Australia and foregrounded white 
Australia’s injustices against Aboriginal people. 
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Naming cities, rivers, and lakes: recognition and reconciliation 


Find out the origins of the names used for the following cities, rivers, and lakes in Canada: 


e Toronto: 


e Mississauga: 


© Quebec City: 


e Athabasca River: 


e Assiniboine River: 


e Ottawa River: 


e Lake Winnipeg: 


e Lake Ontario: 


What could the reasons be for naming lakes and rivers after indigenous words or groups? 


Is naming places after indigenous groups enough for reconciliation? Why/why not? 


Indigenous people in Brazil: extermination and enslavement 


Unlike most of Latin America, Brazil was colonized by the Portuguese. Initial relations with the indigenous 
population were friendly but colonists eager to exploit trade in wood and sugar soon provoked conflict. The 
massacres and slavery which almost exterminated the coastal Tupi initiated a pattern repeated over the next 

500 years. Rival colonial powers, France and the Netherlands, exploited existing hostilities between indigenous 
groups. Colonists introduced dysentery, smallpox, influenza and plague. Epidemics of these European diseases 
swept through the reducoes (settlements) instituted by Jesuit missionaries, killing many thousands of indigenous 
and tribal peoples within a few decades. According to the NGO Survival International, the indigenous population 
of Brazil is less than 7 per cent of what it was in 1500. It is thought that during pre-colonial times there existed 
up to 1,000 distinct tribes, while today only an estimated 197 of these remain. 


In the early nineteenth century, Brazil increased its traditional exports of cotton, sugar and coffee, encroaching 
still further on indigenous lands. A reported 87 indigenous groups were exterminated in the first half of the 
twentieth century through contact with expanding colonial frontiers. Between 1964 and 1984 foreign companies 
and international lending banks tightened contro! over Brazil's economic structure, continuing to expand the 
colonizing frontier. Roads stretching across the Amazon basin forced the removal of 25 indigenous groups at the 
time and the same trends continue. Pressures to expand the Brazilian economy have continued to aggressively 
erode the Amazon. 


(Source: https://webarchive.archive.unhcr.org/202305 1809483 9/https://www.refworld.org/docid/4954ce5a23.html) 


1. Which European powers colonized Brazil? 
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2. Why did the colonists import slaves from Africa to work in the plantations? 


According to news reports, slavery that was born out of colonization has not ended in Brazil. 


Sugarcane harvesting, which a decade ago was the worst offender in terms of enslaved Indigenous laborers, 
has now been eclipsed by apple harvesting in the states of Rio Grande do Sul and Santa Catarina, where native 
peoples endure degrading work conditions. 


3. Why do indigenous people still work under oppressive conditions? List the factors that continue to mire their 
lives in deprivation and exploitation. 


UN: The threats of climate change 


Indigenous peoples are among the first to face the direct consequences of climate change, due to their 
dependence upon, and close relationship, with the environment and its resources. Climate change exacerbates 
the difficulties already faced by indigenous communities including political and economic marginalization, loss 
of land and resources, human rights violations, discrimination, and unemployment. Examples include: 


Indigenous peoples in Africa’s Kalahari Desert are forced to live around government drilled bores for water and 
depend on government support for their survival due to rising temperatures, dune expansion and increased wind 
speeds which have resulted in a loss of vegetation, and negatively impacted traditional cattle and goat farming 
practices. 


In the high-altitude regions of the Himalayas, glacial melts affecting hundreds of millions of rural dwellers who 
depend on the seasonal flow of water is resulting in more water in the short term, but less in the long run as 
glaciers and snow cover shrink. 


In the Amazon, the effects of climate change include deforestation and forest fragmentation and consequently, 
more carbon is released into the atmosphere exacerbating and creating further changes. Droughts in 2005 
resulted in fires in the western Amazon region and this is likely to occur again as rainforest is replaced by 
savannas. 


In Finland, Norway and Sweden, rain and mild weather during the winter season often prevents reindeer from 
accessing lichen, which is a vital food source. This has caused massive loss of reindeers, which are vital to the 
culture, subsistence, and economy of Saami communities. 

(Source: https://www.un.org/) 


1. Why do you think the UN considered it important to recognize the impact of climate change on indigenous 
communities? 


2. Find out about the contribution of indigenous communities to greenhouse emissions? Compare it with the 
contribution of industrialized societies. 
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3. How do indigenous groups combat climate change? Find out about any two communities that 
have adopted creative solutions to cope with these changes. 


Thanksgiving or The National Day of Mourning? 


Thanksgiving is a popular American festival that celebrates the three-day harvest feast shared by the English 
colonists of Plymouth, Massachusetts, and the native Wampanoag people. From the perspective of the colonists, 
Thanksgiving marks the coming together of two people and the expression of gratitude towards the Wampanoag 
Native Americans. It also celebrates their survival amidst adverse conditions such as extreme winter, shortage of 
food and diseases on their arrival in Plymouth. However, Native Americans have a different take on this holiday. 
Following is an excerpt from an article by Zarafshan Shiraz published in the Hindustan Times on November 23, 
2023: 


The history from the perspective of Native Americans predates this feast and is overshadowed by colonisation, 
disease, violence and land theft while marking a moment of interaction between settlers and indigenous people. 
European settlers, carrying diseases that devastated indigenous populations, made it easier for colonisers to seize 
lands while instances of warfare, massacres and forced displacement further tainted the relations between settlers 
and Native Americans. Hence, the Thanksgiving feast, although a diplomatic interaction, is still controversial as 
some do not consider it as a tradition of warmth and harmony but rather an alliance prompted by mutual defense 
concerns while the holiday remains contentious due to its historical inaccuracies, cultural appropriation and 
painful associations for indigenous communities. 
(https://www.hindustantimes.com/lifestyle/festivals/why-did-the-pilgrims-celebrate-the-first-thanksgiving-know-the- 
complete-story-101700659148623.html) 


For many Native Americans, this is a day of protest as it commemorates genocide and oppression by the 
European settlers. The United American Indians of New England recognized it as the National Day of Mourning. 


1. Thanksgiving is a complex holiday in the American historical and contemporary context. What could be done 
to reconcile varied perspectives? 


The sacred and the scientific: traditional knowledge 


The Katun Valley contains large numbers of important cultural sites, dating from the Neolithic and representing 
some of the earliest human settlement in Russia. Modern-day Altaians (the indigenous group inhabiting the 
region) still observe traditional ceremonies honoring the river and springs throughout the watershed and utilize 
traditional ecological knowledge in their management of the land and water resources. Russian and international 
scientists have identified the Altai Mountains as a region of high plant diversity and endemism, and as important 
habitat for endangered species such as the snow leopard. The Katun River itself contains species of threatened 
and endangered fishes, ... The same regions are considered by the Altaian people to be special or sacred and 
are recognized by Western scientists as having great value for conservation. During the era of perestroika, a 
hydroelectric dam was to be built on the Katun. The large dam, would have devastated significant agricultural, 
ecological, recreational, and cultural resources. The indigenous Altaian people would have lost much of their 
sacred and cultural landscape. The Katun dam project united indigenous people, well-known Siberian writers, 
and scientists in protest, which became so heated that it engaged the international community, with lasting 
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effects on Russian society. The magnitude of the protest illustrates the importance of the Altai Mountain region to 
all of Russia. The active participation of indigenous Altaians reflected their traditional willingness to take action 
against political decisions that negatively impacted the environmental, cultural, and religious values of their 
homeland. 


(Source: Klubnikin, K., Annett, C., Cherkasova, M., Shishin, M. and Fotieva, |. (2000). The Sacred and the Scientific: Traditional Ecological 
Knowledge in Siberian River Conservation, Ecological Applications, 10: 1296-1306, https://www.nps.gov/subjects/tek/russia.htm) 


1. Find out about the ‘era of perestroika’ in Russia and study its stance on indigenous rights. 


2. Think about the nature of ‘development projects’ such as the construction of dams. 


3. Hydroelectric projects harness renewable sources to generate electricity. Do you think they contribute to the 
wellbeing of all sections of the society? Why/why not? 


4. What does the excerpt indicate about the significance of pressure groups and protest movements in ensuring 
the rights of indigenous groups? 


5. Do you think indigenous protests prove detrimental to the course of economic development? Why/why not? 


The ‘Criminal Tribes’ of India 


The British colonial administration in India marked out certain communities as ‘criminal’ by passing the Criminal 
Tribes Act (CTA) in 1871 (final version enacted in 1924). A slim, sickle-shaped knife hidden between the lower 
jaw and the cheek, the presence of scattered bajra grains on the floor of a burgled house, false coins secreted 

in the inner front flap of the loincloth — these are just a few details colonial-era policemen were expected to 
remember when they were in pursuit of criminal tribes, in order to identify them correctly. 


The manuals contained much advice on how a proper ‘search’ should be conducted. M.Paupa Rao Naidu’s 
manual specified that goods looted by the Bhamptas could be concealed within double-built walls, between 
beams or under the hearth in their homes. Bhampta men often secreted a curved knife in the hollow between the 
lower jaw and the cheek, which was used as an aid in railway thefts; Gunthorpe explained that to enable this, 
the gums were hardened by placing a lump of salt there day and night for some time. Body searches too needed 
to be thorough. The manuals were circulated throughout British India, the authors quoted each other to justify 
their conclusions and their contents would have been reproduced in many later texts. Thus, prejudice against the 
‘criminal tribes’ proved to be surprisingly enduring as it circulated widely throughout the subcontinent. 


(Source: Article by KrishnokoliHazra, December 6, 2022, https://theprint.in/opinion/british-didnt-just-introduce-criminal-tribes-they-also-had-a- 
police-manual-on-how-to-abuse/1250489/) 
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1. Why were tribes in colonial India categorized as ‘criminal’? 


2. Do you think prejudices against tribes persist in India after more than 75 years of independence from 
colonial rule? Find out. 


3. British officials took several photographs of Indian tribes and castes. Why would colonial officers take 
photographs of the indigenous people and document them? 


National reserves and wildlife conservation: at what cost? 


Since the establishment of Yellowstone National Park in 1872, there has been a growing movement among 
conservationists to designate large parcels of the earth as national parks or reserves. Concern over the 
disappearance of landscapes and wildlife fuels this worldwide movement. With thousands of endangered 
species listed in the International Union for the Conservation of Nature's (IUCN) Red Data Book, there is 
good reason to call for the protection of such creatures as the Bengal tiger or the Black rhino. Often, refuges 
are successful in saving such animals from extinction. Unfortunately, however, the worldwide conservation 
movement has rarely examined the impact of park development on indigenous peoples. "The creation of 
national parks has incurred restrictions on the rights of local human populations without compensatory actions 
on the part of the government." 


The Tenth General Assembly of the IUCN in New Delhi defined the term "national park" as "a relatively large 
area where the highest competent authority of the country has taken steps to prevent or eliminate as soon 

as possible exploitation or occupation in the whole area". This stipulation confirms what has been common 
practice in launching new national parks. Such areas are cleared of human occupation. The IUCN and other 
conservation organizations have only recently begun to take into account the needs of those peoples occupying 
these pristine lands. Wildlife biologists, however, recognize the important niche man has filled in many 
ecosystems, most of which have been moulded for thousands of years by interaction between man and his 
environment. 


(Source: https://www.culturalsurvival.org/) 
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1. Why has the impact of demarcating national reserves on indigenous people rarely been examined? 


2. Find out the following information about the tribe that inhabits the area designated as the Maasai Mara 
National Reserve. 
e The tribe’s name 
e Its traditional practices 
e History of encounter with Europeans 
e The tribe’s experiences with a rapidly expanding tourism industry 


Deepika Gupta is a former history teacher who taught in a popular private school in Uttar Pradesh. Her areas of interest and 
work are teaching of history, Adivasi studies, curriculum research, and museum and heritage studies. She can be reached at 
<deepika2994@gmail.com>. 


Photos on the worksheet cover courtesy: www.commons.wikimedia.org 
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CLASSROOM UPDATE ¢ CIVICS 


disseminating democratic values in school 


< 


(NCF, 2005) extensively discusses inculcating 
democratic values among children as one 
of the main aims of education. According to 
NCF 2005, “Each Indian child can be enabled to 
not only participate in a democracy, but to also 
learn how to interact and form partnerships with 
others to preserve and enhance democracy.” (Ncf 
2005-English.Pdf, 2005, p. 83) 


Ts National Curriculum Framework 2005 


On the same page it says, “Children cannot wake up 
one fine morning when they are 18 and know how 
to participate in, preserve and enhance a democracy, 
especially if they have had no prior personal or even 
second-hand experience of it, nor any role models to 
learn from.” (Ncf 2005-English.Pdf, 2005, p. 83) 


These above statements, coupled with the fact 
that civics textbooks provide limited knowledge 
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Shishu Ranjan 


of democracy, point to a gap between students’ 
understanding of the topic and what they observe in 
real life. This is what led to the idea of a bal sansad 
election or student parliament election in the school | 
was temporarily working at. 


As a student of the MA Education program at Azim 
Premji University, | had to undertake field practice 
for a period of three months. | chose to do this in an 
upper primary government school in Udham Singh 
Nagar district of Uttarakhand. 


As a teacher, one of my jobs in this school was to 
organize a co-curricular activity that would inculcate 
constitutional values in the students. | decided to 
conduct a bal sansad election in the school in a full- 
fledged manner, just like a general election. But | had 
been part of this school for a mere 20 days. Would 


| be able to convince the teachers to help conduct 
such an activity? 


We thought it would be a good idea to conduct this 
exercise on a Saturday. One of the science teachers 
came on board first. The other teachers were not 
responsive in the beginning, but then | started 
discussing my idea with them during lunch breaks 
and slowly mobilized all the teachers in the school. 
The next day, | proposed the following idea. 


Days 1-2: Announcement of the election and 
complete procedure of code of conduct 
and the formation of the election 
commission. 

Day 3: Nomination of interested candidates. 

Day 4: Withdrawal of nominations, in case any of 
the candidates wished to. 


Days 5-6: Campaigning and awareness. 

Day 7: Debate among candidates. 

Day 8: __ Voting/polling. 

Day 9: _ Discussion of the election process thus far. 

Day 10: Counting and result declaration. 

Day 11: Nomination of one MP by teachers/ 
election commission, election of 
prime minister, oath-taking ceremony, 
general body meeting and distributing 
responsibilities. 


Announcement of the bal sansad election: As soon 
as we were ready with an action plan, the idea of 
a general election was announced in the assembly 
and all the details along with the dates were posted 
on the notice board. This announcement started a 
discussion about elections among the students. 


«| 
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The idea was to elect two members of parliament 
(MP) from each class, one girl and one boy. So, 

each voter (student) was supposed to vote for a 

girl MP and a boy MP from their class, just like a 
parliamentary/assembly election where a voter must 
vote for their MP/MLA. One MP was to be nominated 
by the teachers to make it an odd number because 
the school had three grades, and from each grade 
two MPs would make six. Hence, one MP was to be 
nominated. Then, these MPs would elect their leader, 
who would be the prime minister of the school. 


Discussion among teachers: During lunch hours with 
the teachers, | directed the discussion toward the link 
between the chapters in the NCERT social science 
textbooks of grades 6, 7, and 8 (government, local 
government and administration, state government) 
and the proposed bal sansad election. 


Awareness and campaigning: Once the teachers 
were convinced, | got around to explaining to 

the students about the formation of the election 
commission, the nomination procedure, and 
nomination form, which the candidates could 

take from the head teacher who was the election 
commissioner. The same day, five students (two boys 
and three girls) from grade 6, seven students (four 
girls and three boys) from grade 7, and four students 
(two girls and two boys) from grade 8 filed their 
nomination for MPs of their class. 
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We organized awareness programs, held campaigns 
and talked about voting procedures with the voters 
(students), had the candidates identify problems in 
the school and its functioning, and come up with 
possible solutions. Teachers helped candidates 
prepare their speeches. The promises that the 
candidates made in their speeches were quite 
inspiring — ‘will keep the school campus clean’, 

‘will keep the classrooms clean’, ‘will maintain the 
greenery of the school compound’, ‘will increase 
the number of students present in the class on Friday 
on Jumma’, ‘will help students who face difficulty in 
their studies’, etc. | gave the candidates their election 
symbols based on the objects found in the school, 
such as book, pen, glass, notebook, etc. 


Pre-poll preparation: The day of the election arrived. 
We made a ballot box, a small wooden stick patched 
with a rubber stamp, and cleared a corner in a 
classroom for voters to vote in privacy. 


Polling: Teachers were made presiding officers. 

One teacher inked fingers, one listed the names 

and got the signatures of the students (voters), 
another noted down the minutes of the process 

and the Head Teacher provided the ballot paper. | 
maintained discipline and managed the queue. | was 
also journalling the voting procedure. During my 
entire time at this school, the voting day witnessed 
the highest presence of students, higher than on 
regular days. The polling process lasted for two 


hours. | would say that these two hours were the best 
moments of teaching and learning, as every student 
and teacher was fully involved. 


After the voting was completed, the ballot box was 
sealed and kept in the office. 


Counting: Students were called and assembled 
before lunch and the ballot box was opened in the 
presence of the candidates. The candidates signed a 
paper stating that the ballot box was opened in front 
of them and they agreed that the counting could 
now start. One teacher each took charge of the three 
different grades. The Head Teacher started noting 
down the votes received by each candidate. The 
results surprised the teachers as the candidates they 
thought would win received very few votes. 


As the counting started, | conducted an exit poll asking 
students and candidates about their predictions. 


The results were announced following proper procedures 
that teachers had been following for panchayat or 
general elections during their election duties. 


When the results were announced, we could see the 
thrill of winning and losing among the students. The 
result was beyond teachers’ expectations as students 
who were popular, good at studying, and loyal lost 
the election. Also, teachers had predicted in terms of 
religious equations in the class, which failed. 


Discussion among teachers: The results led the 
teachers to critically think about the social dynamics 
inside the school and classroom. Students of grade 8 
voted for a boy MP from the Hindu community and a 
girl MP from the Muslim community even though the 
majority students were Muslims. 


This led the teachers to challenge their beliefs that 
the students will support candidates from their own 
community. The students who won the election were 
soft-spoken and supportive in nature, whereas the 
candidates who lost were a bit arrogant but active. 


The result declaration was followed by a group 
photograph, a first for the school. 


| made a short video of the entire process. The social 
science teacher was motivated to write an article on 
the student election and present it at the district-level 
teachers’ conference. The teachers were also asked to 
share their learnings and reflections to publish in the 
magazine at the block level and even in Azim Premji 
Foundation magazines. 


At the end of the exercise, the students were able to 
explain the whole process of panchayat, legislative 
assembly, and parliamentary elections. 


Reflection and feasibility 

| was delighted when the other teachers got more 
involved in the activity. This broke my beliefs about 
teachers’ roles, activities, and openness to learning. 
Teachers need a regular support system as mentioned 
in the NCFTE 2009 guidelines, which suggest, “on a 
weekly and monthly basis to plan for one’s teaching 
as well as to discuss with colleagues, the school 
academic head and resource persons at the cluster 
or block level, is an essential aspect of the teaching 
profession.” (NCFTE_2009.Pdf). 


| must mention that | could observe a significant 
change in teachers’ attitudes after the election. 
Earlier, they used to give orders to students, which 
changed after the elections. Students also started 
feeling valued because they were now more involved 
in decisions regarding the school and their learning 
experiences at the institution. 


The whole process didn’t involve too much 
preparation, additional resources, or extra time. 

It only took a few hours to prepare some of the 
materials such as ballot papers with election symbols, 
a few printouts, etc. It cost us Rs. 100 or even less to 
undertake this exercise. Also, since we conducted 
the exercise on a ‘No-Bag’ Saturday, we didn’t lose 
teaching hours either. 
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TEACHING PRACTICE 


Leveraging Bloom's Taxonomy 
for advanced question framing 


Charanjit Kaur Brar 


(This article is a follow-up to the article titled “Maximizing 
Assessment Effectiveness: The Significance of Aligning 
Question Papers with Bloom's Taxonomy” published on 
Teacher Plus in July 2024.) 


as a powerful tool for understanding and 

classifying the various levels of cognitive 
learning. Its importance lies in its ability to guide 
educators in designing learning objectives, 
assessments, and instructional strategies that cater 
to the diverse cognitive needs of students.'? By 
understanding the different levels of cognitive 
processing, educators can create more effective 
and engaging learning experiences that challenge 
students to think critically, apply their knowledge, 
and ultimately, achieve deeper levels of 
understanding. 


B loom's Taxonomy has long been recognized 


Globally, educators advocate the use of Bloom's 
Taxonomy for framing evaluation questions. Such 
questions facilitate the assessment of students’ 


higher-order thinking skills, such as critical analysis, 
problem-solving, and creativity. Bloom's Taxonomy 
categorizes learning objectives into six levels of 
cognitive complexity: Remember, Understand, 
Apply, Analyze, Evaluate, and Create.?4 


Each level of Bloom’s Taxonomy represents a step in 
the cognitive development process, from basic recall 
of facts to the ability to generate new and original 
ideas. By structuring questions according to these 
levels, educators can ensure a more comprehensive 
and balanced evaluation of students' knowledge and 
abilities. This approach not only enhances learning 
outcomes but also prepares students for real-world 
challenges by promoting deeper understanding and 
the ability to apply knowledge in diverse contexts. 

A set of verbs®® for each of these levels is used 

by practitioners of Bloom’s Taxonomy to create 
questions that align to any one of the levels. 


This article delves into the explanations for each 
level of Bloom's Taxonomy using concrete examples. 


"Photos courtesy: Charanjit Kaur Brar 


The topic of photosynthesis has been used for 
explanations to present a deeper understanding 
of how each type of question works and why it is 
essential. 


Level 1: Remember 
This level is foundational and ensures that students 
have memorized critical information that they can 


build upon in more complex scenarios. The objective 


of the questions falling in this category is to recall 
and recognize basic facts and concepts related to 
photosynthesis. Some example questions and related 
explanations are given below: 


1. Enlist the main products of photosynthesis. 
Explanation: This question checks if students 
remember that the main products are glucose 
(C,H,,O,) and oxygen (O,). Recognizing these 
products is fundamental to understanding more 


complex processes. 


2. Mention the name of the pigment primarily 
responsible for absorbing light energy in 
photosynthesis. 

Explanation: The answer is chlorophyll. Knowing 
this pigment is crucial because it is the basis for 
understanding how plants capture light energy. 


3. State the chemical equation for photosynthesis. 
Explanation: The chemical equation given below 
summarizes the entire process. 
6CO, + 6H,O + light energy > C.H,,O, + 60, 


This equation is essential for understanding the 
inputs and outputs of photosynthesis. 


Level 2: Understand 

This level ensures that students can articulate 

the processes in their own words and grasp the 
underlying principles. The objective of the example 
questions presented here is to elicit explanation from 
the students regarding the concepts and mechanisms 
underlying photosynthesis. 


1. Explain the role of chlorophyll in photosynthesis. 
Explanation: Chlorophyll absorbs light energy, 
which is then converted into chemical energy 
during the light-dependent reactions. This 
question ensures that students understand the 
function of chlorophyll beyond just knowing its 
name. 


2. Describe how light energy is converted into 
chemical energy during photosynthesis. 


Explanation: Light energy is captured by 
chlorophyll and used to produce ATP (adenosine 
triphosphate) and NADPH (nicotinamide adenine 
dinucleotide phosphate) in the light-dependent 
reactions, which are then utilized in the Calvin 
Cycle to synthesize glucose. This question checks 
students’ understanding of energy conversion. 


3. Summarize the Calvin Cycle and its significance 
in photosynthesis. 
Explanation: The Calvin Cycle can proceed 
without sunlight, but it cannot function without 
the products of the light-dependent stage, such 
as ATP and reduced NADP to convert CO, into 
glucose. Understanding this cycle is crucial 
because it explains how inorganic carbon is fixed 
into organic molecules. 


Level 3: Apply 

This level helps students see the real-world 
applications of their theoretical knowledge. The 
objective of the sample questions presented in 
this level is to use knowledge and concepts of 
photosynthesis in new situations or solve practical 
problems. 
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. Apply the concept of photosynthesis to suggest 
ways to enhance crop yield in a greenhouse. 
Explanation: Students might suggest optimizing 
light intensity, CO, concentration, and water 
supply. This question applies photosynthesis 
principles to agricultural practices. 


. Predict what will happen to the rate of 
photosynthesis if the intensity of light is increased. 
Explanation: Increasing light intensity typically 
increases the rate of photosynthesis up to a 

point. This question helps students apply their 
knowledge of light-dependent reactions to make 
predictions. 


. Describe the method to measure the rate of 
photosynthesis in a plant. 

Explanation: Students might describe an 
experiment using an aquatic plant like Elodea and 
counting oxygen bubbles or using a gas exchange 
system. This question applies theoretical 
knowledge for experimental design. 


Level 4: Analyzse 

This level enhances critical thinking and 
understanding of the interplay between different 
components. The objective here is to break down 
information into parts and examine relationships or 
underlying structures. 


1. Analyze the effect of different wavelengths of light 
on the rate of photosynthesis. 
Explanation: By comparing the effects of various 
light wavelengths, students understand how 
chlorophyll absorbs light more effectively in the 
red and blue parts of the spectrum. This analysis 
requires understanding both the light-dependent 
reactions and the nature of light. 


2. Compare the efficiency of photosynthesis in C, 
and C, plants. 
Explanation: C, plants such as cotton, sunflower, 
cereals, grass, etc., use the Calvin Cycle directly, 
while C, plants such as corn, sugarcane, millets, 
etc., have an additional mechanism to reduce 
photorespiration, making them more efficient 
in hot, dry climates. This question requires 
an understanding of different photosynthetic 
adaptations. 


3. Discuss the relationship between the structure of 
chloroplasts and their function in photosynthesis. 
Explanation: Chloroplasts have a double 
membrane, thylakoid stacks (grana), and stroma, 
each playing specific roles in photosynthesis. 
Analyzing this relationship requires understanding 
cellular structure and function. 


Level 5: Evaluate 

This level encourages students to form opinions 
based on evidence and reasoning. The objective 
of the questions falling in this category is to make 
judgments about the value of ideas or materials 
based on criteria and standards. 


1. Evaluate the impact of deforestation on global 
photosynthesis and carbon cycles. 
Explanation: Deforestation reduces the number 
of trees available for photosynthesis, leading to 
increased atmospheric CO, and disrupted carbon 
cycles. This question requires students to evaluate 
environmental impacts based on their knowledge 
of photosynthesis. 


2. Assess the effectiveness of different agricultural 
practices in enhancing photosynthetic rates. 
Explanation: Students might compare practices 


like crop rotation, use of fertilizers, and irrigation 
methods. They need to judge these practices 
based on their impact on photosynthesis and crop 
yield. 


3. Critically evaluate the use of genetically modified 
plants to increase photosynthetic efficiency. 
Explanation: Students should consider the 
scientific, ethical, and ecological implications of 
using GMOs (Genetically Modified Organisms) to 
enhance photosynthesis. This requires evaluating 
both the benefits and potential risks. 


Level 6: Create 

This level encourages innovation, synthesis of ideas, 
and creative thinking. The objective of questions 

in this level is to produce new or original work by 
combining elements in novel ways. 


1. Design a new type of leaf structure that could 
potentially enhance photosynthesis efficiency. 
Explanation: Students might suggest a leaf 
with larger surface area, more chloroplasts, 
or optimized stomata placement. This 
question requires creative thinking based on 
a deep understanding of leaf anatomy and 
photosynthesis. 


2. Propose a scientific research project to investigate 
the effects of climate change on photosynthesis. 
Explanation: Students need to design an 
experiment, including hypothesis, methodology, 
and expected outcomes. This demonstrates their 
ability to apply scientific principles to real-world 
problems. 


3. Create a comprehensive plan for a sustainable 
urban garden that maximizes photosynthesis and 
carbon sequestration. 

Explanation: Students should incorporate 
principles of plant selection, garden design, and 
maintenance. This requires integrating knowledge 
of photosynthesis, ecology, and sustainability. 


Conclusion 

Designing assessments that align with Bloom's 
Taxonomy ensures that students are not only 
required to recall facts but also demonstrate 
deeper understanding of the topics and their ability 
to apply knowledge to new situations, analyze 
complex interactions, evaluate ideas critically, 

and create innovative and feasible solutions. 

This comprehensive approach promotes higher- 
order thinking and equips students with the skills 
necessary for academic success and real-world 
problem-solving. The sample questions on the 
topic of photosynthesis presented in this article 
allow educators to comprehend the benefits of this 
structured approach to the teaching-learning process 
and incorporate Bloom’s Taxonomy for framing 
questions for the evaluation of their respective 
subjects. 
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TEACHING PRACTICE 


Adaptive curriculum for 
the self-directed learner 


Sanjhee Gianchandani 


e should recognize the fact that even 
though technology is evolving at a swift 


pace, learners are not. Consequently, the 


curriculum needs to be adapted to the learners’ needs 


to facilitate optimal learning. The U.S. Department 
of Education defines the term personalized learning 
as ‘instruction paced to learning needs, tailored to 
learning preferences, and tailored to the specific 
interests of different learners.’ While this article 
primarily talks about adapting the curriculum to the 
language classroom, other teachers will also find 
ideas to make their classrooms learner-centric. 


Start with the learner 
Each learner is unique in terms of their personality, 
abilities, and needs. Education needs to be 


transformed to meet the needs of the learner and not 


the other way around. 


Personalized learning is built on the idea that the 
learner: 
e Knows how he/she learns best. 


Self-directs and self-regulates his/her learning. 

Designs his/her learning path. 

Has a voice and choice about his/her learning. 

Is a co-designer of the curriculum and the learning 

environment. 

e Has flexible learning anytime and anywhere. 

e Has high-quality teachers who are partners in 
learning. 

e Uses a competency-based model to demonstrate 
mastery. 

e Is motivated and engaged in the learning process. 


Creating personalized learning environments 
Learning environments should be able to adapt to 
the learning styles that best suit a particular learner. 
But this takes a conscious process over time to 
achieve, especially since traditional teaching with 
direct instruction is ingrained in our system. Here is 
a condensed version of the stages of personalized 
learning environments that can be adapted to suit the 
needs of any classroom. 


STAGE 1 STAGE 2 STAGE 3 
Teacher-centric Learner-centric Learner-driven 


The teacher: 


e Understands how each learner 
learns best and makes instructional 
decisions based on strengths, 
challenges, and interests. 


e Redesigns the classroom environment 
and universally designs lessons and 
projects that encourage the voice and 
choice of learners. 


e Thoughtfully integrates technology 
into the curriculum to instruct all 
learners based on how they learn 
best. 
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The teacher and learners: 


¢ Decide on the skills and 
strategies for how they access 
information and express what 
they know. 


© Co-design lessons and projects to 
include learner voice and choice 
and understand the best tools 
and resources for the same. 


e Are transitioning toa 
competency-based system where 
learners begin to demonstrate 
mastery of their learning. 


The learners: 


e Drive their learning based on 
their interests, aspirations, and 
questions. 


Learn at their own pace, 
where they monitor progress 
with constant feedback from 
peers. 


Design flexible projects that 
allow them to use their voices 
and choose the best ways 

to demonstrate mastery in 
competency-based learning. 


Classroom strategies and activities 

Personalization happens best when students use the 
target language in the context of their own lives; for 
example, perhaps they give a presentation about 
something based on their knowledge or experience 
or when they express their own opinion on a topic 
and counter with a viewpoint. Here are some basic 
tips to personalize the language teaching-learning 
experience: 


1. Find out about your students from the first day 
On the first day, spend time finding out about 
your students. That way you can adjust the 
subject matter as much as possible to suit their 
needs and interests. This can be done by making 
them fill out a simple questionnaire, which you 
can use as a reference point to build on your 
teaching methodology and flex it according to the 
needs of each student. Also, you can determine 
each learner’s needs by using the Universal 
Design for Learning (UDL) principles which are 
based on Access (how they prefer information to 
be presented to them), Engage (how they like to 
engage with the content), and Express (how they 
like to confirm the understanding of what they’ve 
learnt). You can determine the learning profile of 
all learners using this simple method. 


2. Design personalized learning environments 
Based on learner profiles, gauge how each learner 
would learn most efficiently. You can also set up 
multiple learning zones to cater to the needs of 
different kinds of learners in the classroom. For 
instance, if a learner has difficulties sitting in one 
place for a long time or you see him/her fidgeting, 
allow them to walk around the classroom or 
stand. If a learner cannot work alone, assign 
collaborative projects, or if he/she prefers working 
alone, demarcate a space for private and quiet 
work. 


3. Personalize the course book content 
In language classrooms, personalization becomes 


easier as each text can be linked directly to 
students’ lives. Whichever is the prescribed 
course book, the content can be made personal. 
For example, if it is a text on a monument, ask 
your students to draw it or create a clay model. 
For a historical text, ask them to make a timeline 
of events. In case of a mystery, get them to 
roleplay it using the materials in the classroom. 
It is all about building upon the ideas in the 
textbooks. A famous language practitioner G. 
Moskowitz notes, ‘In foreign language teaching, 
we customarily begin with the lives of others, 
with whom students may not easily identify, 

and then expect students to transfer the material 
to their own lives. However, transfer to the 
textbook is easier when the content starts with the 
student himself and then leads to the materials 
to be learned.... Let the students first discover 
what they can generate on the subject from 

their thoughts and feelings. By drawing on their 
own experiences and reactions, the transfer to 
the textbook will be more relevant and more 
apparent.’ For subjects other than languages, 
questions relating to the content but about 
students’ lives can be asked. For instance, in a 
social sciences classroom, the topic of countries 
and cities can be linked to the vacations students’ 
have had and the places they’ve visited. 


. Choice of topics 


This is specific to a language classroom and might 
not be suitable for curricular subjects wherein all 
prescribed topics need to be taught. For speaking, 
listening, and writing tasks, ask students to 
suggest topics they would like to talk about. You 
can incorporate the language point in topics of 
their choice. You could find videos, newspaper 
articles, blogs, notices, or any other real materials 
on the suggested topics to help them get started. 
This gives students agency and sustains their 
interest in the proceedings of the classroom. 
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5. Focused language practice 
Further to personalizing topics in class, 
students can be asked to personalize any new 
language they've learnt. So, if you have taught a 
grammatical structure such as the passive voice, 
and if students have practised it in a controlled 
way (e.g., through an exercise of converting from 
one voice to the other), then follow this up by 
asking students to write a recipe of their favourite 
dish using the passive voice. 


6. Language input assistance 
Language educators are already aware of the fact 
that the input language needs to be provided 
to students to help them produce the language. 
However, in personalized classrooms, teachers 
should be able to provide language input beyond 
what is specified in the curriculum. For instance, 
if a grade 3 student wants to talk about his/her 
future plans, the teacher should assist them with 
various verbs in their future forms. Similarly, 
subject teachers can also prompt the keywords 
they are looking for in their responses or at 
least give learners hints to arrive at the correct 
response. 


7. Show and tell 
During the course of the year, individual 
students can be asked to prepare and give a short 
presentation about something important in their 
own lives; it could be a personal object from 
home that they tell the class about or maybe a 
particular hobby they have. This can be followed 
by giving personal feedback and the required 
error correction. 


8. Allow space for students’ anecdotes 
This is a critical aspect of personalizing lessons. 
Imagine that you are teaching a lesson on ‘Wh’ 
questions’. Don’t just limit it to the questions in 
the book. Allow students the freedom to ask and 
answer different types of questions in pairs. You 
can also randomly pick out students and ask them 
questions. Then, you can ask follow-up questions 
to build an entire conversation. 


9. Choose the correct resources 
When students and teachers collaboratively 
unpack materials, it is pertinent that the right tools 
and resources are chosen. Again, based on learner 
profiles choose tasks such as writing, organizing, 
listening, speaking, reading, brainstorming, 
project-work, researching, note-making, and 
presenting. Also, encourage students to ask 
questions so that they can take charge of their 
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learning as they facilitate discussions or respond 
to questions. Make the materials compatible with 
the learning needs of the students. For example, 
the same text can be presented as a printed book, 
an ebook, a video, or a podcast. 


10.Use assessments as a learning tool 
Using assessment as a learning tool is a process 
of developing and supporting metacognition for 
learners. When learners are actively engaged 
and become critical assessors of their learning, 
they make sense of information, relate it to prior 
knowledge, and use it for new learning. For 
example, if a student writes a blog on what he/ 
she thinks is the moral of a particular story, his/ 
her classmates can comment or share their views 
on the same, thus facilitating peer assessment 
and learning. Then, that student can make 
changes or adapt his/her work to accommodate 
the new learning and also make the necessary 
adjustments in understanding, reaching closer to 
the conceptual goal of the lesson. 


In conclusion, all teaching and learning must be 
looked at within a humanist paradigm since the 
ultimate aim of education is self-actualization. 
Whether or not the identities of the learner are 
recognized as part of the formal language curriculum, 
the pedagogy that the teacher adopts in the 
classroom should certainly engage the identities of 
learners in diverse ways. It is only by understanding 
the histories and lived experiences of learners that 
teachers can create conditions that will facilitate 
social interaction both in the classroom and in the 
wider community and help learners learn organically 
and holistically. 
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TECHNOLOGY AND EDUCATION 


Working with technology: 
digital tools for teachers 


Aanya Kapoor 


ringing digital tools into classrooms has 
changed how we learn and has helped 


students do better. But it's not just the students, 


teachers can also use technology to try new and 
better ways of teaching. It's an exciting opportunity 
for teachers to make their teaching better and more 
engaging. Let's explore the transformative impact 
of technology on the education sector, delving into 
both its benefits and challenges. 


What trends are changing the way educational 
institutions work? 


1. Artificial Intelligence (Al) 
Al is a technology that helps build intelligence 
into machines. Al tools can help machines 


understand language, recognize pictures, learn 
things, and solve problems. Al is becoming 

a big part of our everyday lives, helping and 
automating tasks that would otherwise have been 
done by people. 


Al is also changing how education works. It can 
make learning and teaching better. Here are some 
ways Al can be used in education: 


Customized lessons 

Al helps schools create lessons that fit each 
student. It looks at how well students are doing 
and makes lessons that match their progress and 
skills. 

Tools: Extramarks 


Illustrations: Divya Choudary, generated using Al 


e Al assessments 
Smart Al tools check students' work, find out 
where they need help, and highlight which topics 
need more attention. Such student assessment 
tools can also identify students who might be 


struggling so that teachers can support them better. 


Tools: Extramarks, Turnitin 


e Student advisory 
Al can run services that answer questions 
regarding homework, deadlines, class schedules 
and course material, freeing up teachers and 
counsellors to focus on more complicated issues, 
such as personalized lesson plans, mental health 
support, behavioural concerns, etc. It makes 
things easier for everyone! 
Tools: Naviance 


2. Machine Learning (ML) 
Machine Learning is an extension of Al that 
helps machines learn from data patterns using 
special algorithms. In education, ML can be very 
useful. It can use the information available to 
solve different problems, such as handling data 
efficiently, checking how well students are doing, 
and automating repetitive tasks. Here are some 
ways ML can be used in education: 


¢ Teaching help 
ML can assist teachers and students by giving 
them guides, notes, activities, and solutions, 
making learning more effective. 
Tools: Extramarks 


e Predictions 
Schools can use ML to guess how many 
candidates that applied to the school might 
actually join, find out which students are likely 
to do well, and figure out who might need extra 
help to stay in school. 
Tools: Rapidminer 


e Automation 
ML can take care of repetitive tasks in 
administration, freeing up teachers and other staff 
members to focus on more important things, such 
as personalized instruction, student counselling, 
curriculum development, etc. 
Tools: Skool Loop, Docuexprt 


3. Augmented Reality (AR) and Virtual Reality (VR) 
AR (Augmented Reality) and VR (Virtual Reality) 
make learning really fun for students. These 
technologies make it feel like the subjects 
students are learning about are all around them. 
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The immersive nature of these technologies also 
enable students to explore different virtual places. 
AR and VR help students stay interested, focused, 
and creative, making learning more exciting and 
entertaining. 

Tools: Merge Cube, Google Cardboard 


4. Internet of Things 
loT, or the Internet of Things, is a system where 
devices can talk to each other through the Internet 
or a network. More and more schools are starting 
to use loT technology. It enhances inter-personal 
connections better, builds a sense of community, 
and keeps things safe. With loT, students and 
teachers can easily communicate, share learning 
materials and make learning more interactive and 
efficient. It also helps schools keep everything 
safe and under control. 
Tools: School Messenger 


How can teachers embrace the digital 
transformation of education? 

Teachers, as leaders in education, have a great 
opportunity to discover the importance of trying 
new methods and tools. The digital transformation 
in education happening now gives them a chance 
to change how they teach students, helping them 
learn important skills for the future. When teachers 
use technology in their teaching, it opens up many 
creative ways for students to learn. This modern 
approach helps teachers inspire their students in 
exciting ways. 


Challenges on the road to embracing digital 
transformation 


1. Digital literacy 
Knowing how to use technology is important for 
teachers. But, not everyone is good at it. By giving 
teachers good training and more chances to learn, 
we can help them feel excited about using digital 
tools in class. This positive way of teaching makes 
sure all teachers have the help they need to use 
technology and make learning fun for students. 
With the right help and encouragement, every 
teacher can do well in the digital age of teaching. 


2. Resistance to change 
Some teachers might not want to use digital tools. 
To help with this, we can create an environment 
that is open to trying new things and show how 
technology can be good for teaching. This, can do 
by offering ongoing support, highlighting success 
stories, and fostering a culture of collaboration 
and experimentation. 


Time constraints 

Using digital tools might seem very time- 
consuming. But with good planning and support, 
we can make it easy for teachers. We can 

help them manage their time better, so using 
technology becomes a smooth and fun part of 
teaching. 


Getting the right tools for learning 

Some schools might not have the newest 
technology or enough digital tools. It's important 
to invest in good software and hardware so that 
everyone can use them. 


. Mixing old ways with new 


Finding a good mix between traditional teaching 
and new technology is important. We want 
technology to make learning better, not take away 
the important human connection in teaching. 


How to empower teachers to unlock the full 
potential of digital transformation in education? 


1. 


Training for teachers 

Schools can help teachers by providing good 
training in using digital tools. Companies that 
offer solutions can create effective training 
programs to help teachers use technology and 
make learning fun. 


Digital learning materials 

Having access to digital materials can make 
lessons more interesting and helpful for teachers. 
It's important that these materials are high-quality, 
cover different topics, and are suitable for students. 


3. A learning mindset 
Teachers should keep learning and stay up-to-date 
with new things in digital education. This will 
help them be good at using technology in their 
teaching. 


4. Helping the school run smoothly 
School leaders make a big difference by 
supporting the use of technology in classrooms. 
They speak up for it, enable access to the tools 
needed, and cheer teachers on when they use 
technology well. This support inspires teachers to 
welcome positive changes in their teaching. 


So, there you have it — the digital revolution in 
education is here and teachers are at the forefront. 
Let's embrace these trends, tackle the challenges, 
and empower teachers to make learning an exciting 
journey into the future. The classrooms of tomorrow 
are waiting for us, and together, we can make them 
innovative, engaging, and truly remarkable. 
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century education ecosystems. Her content revolves 
around topics such as smart learning technology in 
education, modern parenting, as well as other educational 
topics. Her writing combines her knowledge and personal 
interests, making her a valuable resource for those 
seeking insights into education and parenting. Beyond her 
professional expertise, she's an avid reader, a globe-trotter 
who explores diverse cultures, and a passionate gardener. 
She can be reached at <aanya.kapoor@extramarks.com >. 
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THE OTHER SIDE 


STEM education in Indian 
regional languages 


Anuradha C 


22 officially recognized regional languages 

and hundreds of dialects. In the context of 
education, particularly STEM (Science, Technology, 
Engineering, and Mathematics), this diversity poses 
both a challenge and an opportunity. Ensuring that 
STEM education is accessible in regional languages 
can democratize knowledge, make learning more 
inclusive, and foster a deeper understanding among 
students. India's journey towards inclusive STEM 
education has taken a significant turn with the 
growing emphasis on regional languages. 


| ndia, with its rich linguistic diversity, has over 


Legislative changes and initiatives 

1. The Right of Children to Free and Compulsory 
Education Act, 2009 (RTE Act) — This act 
mandates the use of the mother tongue as the 
medium of instruction in primary education, 
laying the foundation for STEM learning in 
regional languages. 
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2. National Education Policy (NEP) 2020 — The 


NEP 2020 is a landmark policy document that 
emphasizes the importance of mother tongue 
and regional languages in education. It advocates 
the use of regional languages as the medium of 
instruction at least until grade 5, and preferably 
till grade 8 and beyond, wherever possible. The 
policy aims to enhance comprehension and 
learning outcomes by enabling students to study 
in a language they understand best. 


. All India Council for Technical Education 


(AICTE) initiatives — In 2021, the AICTE launched 
an initiative to offer technical courses in regional 
languages. This move included translating 
textbooks and course materials for engineering 
programs into 11 regional languages, including 
Tamil, Telugu, Marathi, and Bengali. This 
initiative aims to broaden the reach of technical 
education and make it more inclusive. 


4. State government 
initiatives — Several state 
governments have taken 
proactive steps to promote STEM 
education in regional languages. 
For instance, Tamil Nadu and 
Karnataka have developed 
comprehensive frameworks to 
integrate regional languages into 
STEM education, supporting the 
creation of educational resources 
and teacher training programs in 
local languages. 


5. Three-language formula 
— The three-language formula, 
first introduced in the National 
Policy on Education 1968, 
continues to play a pivotal role 
in promoting multilingualism. 
It encourages students to learn 
their regional language, Hindi, 


Source: AICTE e-KUMBH (aicte-india.org) 


and English, thereby fostering linguistic diversity 
and enabling students to engage with STEM 
subjects in their mother tongue. 


Universities offering STEM courses in regional 
languages 

Several universities across India are pioneering the 
delivery of STEM courses in regional languages, 
breaking down language barriers and expanding 
access to quality education. 

e Indian Institute of Technology (IIT) Kharagpur 
e Indian Institute of Technology (IIT) Madras 

e Jawaharlal Nehru University (INU), New Delhi 
e Banaras Hindu University (BHU), Varanasi 

e University of Hyderabad 

e Savitribai Phule Pune University (SPPU) 

e Anna University, Chennai 


These universities are leading the way in bridging the 
language gap and ensuring that students from various 
linguistic backgrounds have equal opportunities to 
pursue STEM careers. 


Positives of STEM education in regional languages 


1. Improved comprehension and retention: 
Studies show that students understand and retain 
information better when taught in their mother 
tongue. By offering STEM education in regional 
languages, students can grasp complex concepts 
more easily, leading to better learning outcomes. 


2. Inclusivity and accessibility: Providing STEM 
education in regional languages makes it 
accessible to a broader demographic. Students 
from rural areas and non-English speaking 
backgrounds can pursue STEM fields without the 
language barrier, fostering inclusivity. 


3. Cultural relevance and identity: Learning in 
one’s mother tongue helps preserve cultural 
identity and makes education more relevant to 
the local context. It promotes a sense of pride 
and belonging among students, enhancing their 
educational experience. For instance, science 
education from the Indic perspective could 
bring to the fore, our ancient wisdom in several 
advanced scientific domains such as astronomy, 
architecture, and mathematics. 


Negatives of STEM education in regional languages 

1. Availability of qualified teachers — Finding 
teachers who are proficient in both STEM subjects 
and regional languages can be a challenge. 
Training existing teachers or recruiting new ones 
with the required skills is essential. 


2. Resource limitations — Developing high-quality 
educational materials in multiple regional 
languages requires significant resources, including 
time, money, and expertise. There is often a lack 
of adequate textbooks, laboratory manuals, and 
digital resources in regional languages. However, 
with seamless translation tools now widely 
available, instant translation of English text into 
any regional language is not a barrier any more. 


3. Standardization issues — Ensuring consistency 
and standardization across different languages 
can be challenging. Variations in terminology and 
scientific vocabulary might lead to discrepancies 
in understanding and interpreting concepts. 


4. Limited scope for higher studies — Most advanced 
research and higher education in STEM fields are 
conducted in English. Students educated solely 
in regional languages may face challenges when 
transitioning to higher education or research roles 
that require proficiency in English. 


5. Employment barriers — In the global job market, 
proficiency in English is often a prerequisite. 
Students educated primarily in regional languages 
may find it challenging to compete for jobs 
that require advanced English language skills, 
potentially limiting their career prospects. 


Bridging the language gap in STEM education 
Addressing the language gap in STEM education 
requires a multi-pronged approach. This includes 
promoting teacher training programs to equip 
educators with the necessary language skills and 
pedagogical expertise. 


Investing in the development of high-quality 

STEM textbooks and learning materials in regional 
languages is crucial. Collaboration between 
universities, research institutions, and government 
agencies is vital to create a comprehensive 
framework for STEM education in regional languages. 


Public awareness campaigns and initiatives are 
essential to promote the value of STEM education in 
regional languages and encourage students to pursue 
careers in these fields. By actively engaging with 
communities and promoting positive narratives about 
regional language STEM education, we can create 

a more inclusive and equitable learning environment. 


Reality check — where things stand 
Let us get a sense of how equipped we are today 


as a nation to step up to this massive challenge. 
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How prepared we are in terms of textbooks, reference material, 
research papers available in regional languages, in the public 
domain for the students’ benefit. Scouring through various 
government agency and university websites would be a good test 
case. 


On the AICTE website, there are just two books in Kannada for 
the entire engineering stream of subjects! Tamil fares marginally 
better with nine books. 
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Robotics and Artificial Intelligence for the Schoo! 


Children in Rezional Language 


Robotics and Al — Contemporary research content presented in Bengali 
by IIT Kharagpur faculty. 


Source: Regional Language Archives | The KGP Chronicle (iitkgp.ac.in) 


There are some visible shoots of development for STEM in 
regional languages but we still need persistent and inspired effort 
for the fruits to reach students in every remote corner of our vast 
country. 


Conclusion 

STEM education in regional languages is a crucial step towards 
making education more inclusive and accessible in India. While 
there are significant challenges to overcome, the benefits of 
improved comprehension, inclusivity, and cultural relevance 
make it a worthwhile endeavour. With continued support from 
the government and educational institutions, STEM education in 
regional languages can pave the way for a more equitable and 
innovative future. 


The author is an IT industry drop-out after several years of slogging and 
money-making. She is now working freelance as a corporate technical 

trainer and content writer. She is hoping to channelize her passion for 

writing into a satisfying experience for herself and a joyous experience 
for her readers. She can be reached at <anuradhac@gmail.com>. 
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Adapting 


teacher: teach, explain, ask, give 
homework, correct. Repeat these 
steps till the course is completed. 


t might seem an easy life for a 


But the question is: Is this what our 
students need? 


Explaining a concept clearly is just 
one part of the teacher’s life. The 
utmost responsibility of a teacher is 

to spark curiosity in their students. 
Along with that, the art of self-learning, 
researching, discussing, and putting 
their thoughts into words are some 

of the skills necessary to survive in 
today’s ever-changing world. 


The future is unpredictable, so we, as 
teachers, must prepare our students for 
the unknown, where they can survive, 
thrive, and grow. Once they learn 
‘how to learn,’ they can survive in any 
era and on any planet. 


This is what | hope to instill in my 
class. There are many techniques 

that | keep trying. One that | found 
immensely helpful and encouraging is 
the ‘Flipped Classroom’ technique, but 
with a twist. 


This is a group activity; students are 
given the liberty to choose their own 
groups. | assign different topics that | 
want my students to understand and 
learn. They get 2-3 days for research. 
They are then expected to present and 
explain their topic to the class. 


This sounds simple and easy, but 
implementing this exercise was 
difficult as students are so used to 
memorizing the steps and getting the 
correct answer that they don’t bother 


NOTES FROM A TEACHER'S DIARY 


the flipped classroom 


Illustration: Divya Choudary, generated using Al 


Surabhi Agarwal 


to look beyond that. They are reluctant to think about 
the need, importance, and necessity of the topic. 
They never ask why they are learning a particular 
topic. 


My students began their research on ‘how to solve’ 
rather than ‘what’ and ‘why’ of the given topic. 


Students are tuned to learning the steps, doing them 
correctly, and receiving the teacher’s praise and 
marks, but by doing this alone, they miss out on the 
fun part of learning. 


It took me some time to help my students realize that 
they first need to understand the ‘what’ and ‘why of a 
concept’ and then the ‘how’ of it. 


Another important observation that | made during 
my flipped classrooms is that a high scoring student 
struggles the most to understand the fun and beauty 
of these activities. 


There are hundreds of theories on teaching and 

learning. What worked for me and my students is this 

step-by-step process. 

Step 1: Individual research. 

Step 2: Individual research leading to group 
discussion. 

Step 3: Presenting/teaching it to the group/class. 

Step 4: Questioning and building their knowledge. 


Dear teachers, this is what worked for me. 
Experiment with your class and figure out what works 
for you and your students. 


The author is a middle school mathematics facilitator 

at Greenwood High School, Bengaluru. She started her 
journey as an educator from pre-primary, slowly moving 
to primary and now to the middle school level. She can be 
reached at <suragar@yahoo.com >. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Beyond the ritual of I-Day 


Chintan Girish Modi 


India on August 15, but teachers often struggle 

to infuse the formal observances with a spark of 
creativity and novelty. Even if teachers want their 
students to reflect on how their lives have benefited 
from the sacrifices of freedom fighters, they often 
wonder how to hold students’ attention and keep 
them engaged. This is a genuine concern, because a 
day like this is not meant to be a mere ritual. 


| ndependence Day is celebrated in schools all over 


P. Sainath’s book Unknown Heroes of India’s 
Freedom Struggle (2023), published by the Chennai- 
based Tulika Publishers, is a terrific resource to fill 
this gap. The author, who is a journalist and the 
founder-editor of the People’s Archive of Rural India, 
has put together stories of freedom fighters whose 
contributions have not made it to history textbooks. 


He writes, “...most books, especially those for 
younger people, mainly focus on the names of a few 
select individuals as having brought this nation into 
being.” Without meaning any disrespect to these 
national icons, he wants today’s children to know 
that freedom from British rule became possible in 
1947 through the efforts of farmers, workers, landless 
labourers, homemakers, carpenters, leather workers, 
domestic help, couriers, forest produce gatherers, 
and people from several walks of life. 


The book includes 16 stories. Most are devoted to 

a single freedom fighter; others are about a pair, a 
trio, or a group of freedom fighters. Over 20 years, 
the author visited these freedom fighters in villages 
in different states of India — Maharashtra, Odisha, 
West Bengal, Punjab, Rajasthan, Telangana, Tamil 
Nadu — to get to know them and record their stories. 
He also met their family members, their friends and 
colleagues, and local historians. 


The book opens with the story of Hausabai, who was 
part of the Toofan Sena that harassed the British Raj 
by “attacking trains, looting armouries and setting 
fire to dak bungalows”. She was not only a rebel 

and a spy but also an actor. Once, she posed as the 
sister of a revolutionary who was jailed. When she 
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Unknown Heroes of India's Freedom 


Struggle 

Author: P. Sainath 

Publisher: Tulika 

Pages: 236 

Price: Rs. 375 

Where to buy: https://www.amazon.in/Heroes- 
Indias-Freedom-Struggle/dp/8 196033257 
Unknown Heroes of India's Freedom Struggle — 
Tulika Books 


met him in prison, her hair was tied in a bun and she 
hid a small chit of paper with an escape plan in it. 
She also tracked details regarding the transportation 
of postal bags containing money that the British 

had confiscated from locals. Using this information 
gathered by Hausabai, the Toofan Sena would board 
those trains and get hold of those bags. 


Demati Dei Salihan, Bhagat Singh Jhuggian, 
Shobharam Gehervar, Mallu Swarajyam, Captain 
Bhau, N. Sankariah, Baji Mohammad, Laxmi Panda, 
and Ganpati Yadav are some of the other freedom 
fighters whose lives are chronicled in this book. Their 
stories were part of Sainath’s book for adults — called 
The Last Heroes: Foot Soldiers of Indian Freedom — 
published by Penguin in 2021. Aditi Chandrasekhar, 
his colleague from the People’s Archive of Rural 
India, worked with the editors at Tulika to adapt 
these stories for younger readers. 


Sainath writes, “In the next five or six years, there 
will not be a single person alive who fought for this 
country’s freedom. The youngest of those featured in 
this book is 92; the oldest 104. Newer generations of 
young Indians will never get to meet, see, speak or 
listen to India’s freedom fighters. Never be directly 
told who they were, what they fought for.” His 
labour of love is a gift to students and teachers, and 
would be a valuable addition to libraries. 


The publisher has brought on board a different 
illustrator for each story. This is not an easy feat to 
pull off. With accomplished visual artists like Kripa, 
Antara Raman, Ikroop Sandhu, Bao, Satwik Gade, 
Sagar Kolwankar, Siddhesh Gautam, Niveditha 
Subramaniam, Madhuja Mukherjee, Kavitha 
Balakrishnan, Priyankar Gupta, Aindri C, Priya 
Kuriyan, Rajiv Eipe, Allen Shaw, and Anthoni Guruz 
working on these stories, the book is even more 
engrossing because of the stylistic choices that each 
one has made while working with the author’s text. 


The book is dedicated to “generations of youngsters 
who have been robbed of their history.” It includes 

a note to educators, which encourages teachers 

to explore ideas such as collage-making, role play 
activities, personal family histories, and presentations 
involving films, poetry, and photographs. One hopes 
that not only history teachers but also language, art, 
music, and drama teachers will find innovative ways 
to use this book in their learning spaces. 


One of the most important strands in this book is a 
reclaiming of the value of women’s work. The story 
of Captain Bhau, founder and head of the Toofan 
Sena in Maharashtra, is a case in point. While he 
earned praise for his leadership of the armed wing of 
the Prati Sarkar — an underground parallel movement 
of revolutionaries — the contributions that his wife 
Kalpana made in the private sphere of the home is 
rarely discussed. In this book, she talks about the 
work that went into taking care of the children and 
grandchildren, the household and fields. 


This theme comes up again in the story of Laxmi 
Panda, who was one of the youngest members of 
Subhas Chandra Bose’s Indian National Army. She 
worked in Burmese forest camps and cooked for 
those who went out to fight. This book points out 
that, for a long time, the Government of India did not 
acknowledge her role as a freedom fighter because 
she never fired a bullet or went to jail like other 
freedom fighters. This story has the potential to lead 
into thoughtful discussions around how value is 
assigned to different kinds of work, the contributions 
that are recognized and the efforts that are seen as 
less important and ignored. 


The book also gives readers a chance to appreciate 
how these freedom fighters continued to be 
politically active after 1947. H.S. Doreswamy, for 
instance, was arrested in 1975 for protesting against 
the Emergency. More recently, he participated in 
protests against the Citizenship Amendment Act. 
Another example is that of Bhagat Singh Jhuggian 
who came out in support of the farmers’ protests 
in 2021. Reading about these people will inspire 
readers to never take their freedom for granted 
because it can be snatched away easily. 


Sainath draws attention to another crucial aspect of 
this book. He writes, “Among the people in it are 
Adivasis, Dalits, OBCs, Brahmins, Muslims, Hindus 
and Sikhs.” Teaching an inclusive history of the 
freedom struggle is important so that our cultural 
diversity is cherished by future generations, and 
initiatives to stoke hatred are unsuccessful. 


This book is an opportunity for teachers to examine 
how their own perceptions about India’s freedom 
struggle were formed, and whether these have 
changed over the years. To what extent have films, 
books, and social media made them recast previously 
held ideas? 


Such contemplation might be helpful, when children 
in the classroom share thoughts on violent and non- 
violent means used to fight for freedom. This could 
be a forum to step into the shoes of those freedom 
fighters, and think about why they made certain 
choices. Some students might take off from there 
and talk about contemporary freedom struggles in 
different parts of the world. If that happens, the book 
would have served its purpose. 


The reviewer is a writer, journalist, and educator based in 


Mumbai. He can be reached at 
<chintan.writing@gmail.com>. 
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RESOURCES 


Capturing creativity 


how teachers can use photography to make classes exciting 


Iqbal Mohamed 


photography into your classroom can be a 

powerful way to engage and excite students. 
Photography not only adds a creative element to 
your teaching but also promotes critical thinking, 
observation skills, and self-expression. Whether 
you're a science teacher documenting experiments 
or an English teacher exploring visual storytelling, 
integrating photography can make your class more 
dynamic and memorable. 


n today's digitally connected world, incorporating 


Teachers can also use photography to connect 
classroom learning to the real world. Encourage 
students to take their cameras or smartphones outside 
to document their surroundings. They can capture 
images that relate to what they are studying, such as 
plants for biology or historic landmarks for history 
class. This hands-on approach helps students see 


the relevance of their studies and fosters a deeper 
appreciation for the subject. Let’s explore how 
teachers can use photography to captivate and 
inspire their students. 


Personal photo narratives 

Students can embark on a journey of self-expression 
by capturing images that define their lives. They 

can take photographs that reflect significant aspects 
of their daily experiences. Following this, students 
can share their photos with their peers and engage 

in discussions about the stories behind each image. 
This activity not only fosters self-reflection but also 
encourages students to practise their storytelling skills 
both verbally and in writing. This is an excellent way 
to get students to describe how they feel, and can be 
good practice for creative writing. 


Another important aspect to consider when 

writing stories and essays is storytelling. Encourage 
students to create their narratives by taking a 

series of photographs that tell a story. Whether 
inside or outside the classroom, students can use 
photography as a medium to craft stories that ignite 
their imagination and creativity. This exercise allows 
students to explore the art of storytelling from a 
visual perspective and then articulate it in words. 
Also, when assigning writing essays, have students 
add photographs to enhance their message; photo 
essays are a unique way to emphasize an author's 
purpose and text structure. 


In a literature class, students can employ 
photography as a creative tool for interpreting and 
visually representing key themes or scenes from 
a novel, enabling them to analyze both from the 
perspective of a writer and a reader. For instance, 
they can delve into questions like why the author 
opted for the viewpoint of a child rather than an 
adult. Through photographs, students can dissect 
the photographer's choices, such as the framing of 
a shot or the emphasis of the object or subject, and 
explore the implications of choices like using a black 
and white filter. The same analysis can be applied 
to the photographs taken by the students in class, 
allowing them to tell their own story. 


These projects not only make learning 
enjoyable but also promote self- 
expression and critical thinking 
as students analyze how 
images convey meaning. 


Challenge students to explore the world through 
their lenses by capturing artistic or intriguing 
photos outside of class. This activity not only hones 
their observation skills but also encourages them 

to appreciate the beauty and uniqueness of their 
surroundings. Students can then present and discuss 
their chosen images, sharing their perspectives on 
the artistry behind each photo. 


Art classes can become more enjoyable when 
students transition from photography to painting their 
own captured moments. It's fascinating to witness 
the diverse interpretations each individual brings to 
their photographs, resulting in many distinct visual 
representations, that are, connected by a common 
underlying concept or idea. 


Promote teamwork and communication by having 
students work in pairs or groups to photograph each 
other. Each student acts as both the photographer 
and the subject, directing poses and angles to 
achieve specific effects. This exercise not only 
enhances their interpersonal skills but also sparks 
discussions on how photography influences 
perception. 


Along with team work, students are taught to give 
clear instructions to achieve the result they desire. 
This helps students build their 
confidence and ability to 
i express their ideas clearly. 
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When students embark on field trips or visits, 
encourage them to document their experiences 
through photography. These visual records can 

be valuable for later classroom discussions and 
presentations. Students can reflect on their outings 
by discussing the captured images, thereby 
strengthening their communication skills. 


For instance, in environmental science, students 
can document local ecosystems or pollution issues 
in their communities. In mathematics, they can 
capture examples of geometric shapes in their 
neighbourhoods. This hands-on approach helps 
students see the practical relevance of their studies 
and fosters a deeper appreciation for the subject. 


Combine the power of photography with descriptive 
writing exercises. Assign students to describe a 
particular place or individual, then task them with 
taking photographs that complement their written 
descriptions. This integrated approach helps students 


refine their descriptive writing skills and encourages 
them to consider the visual elements of their 
compositions. 


Incorporating photography into the classroom 

not only makes learning more exciting but also 
fosters creativity, critical thinking, and effective 
communication. It allows students to observe the 
world with a fresh perspective, opening up endless 
possibilities for exploration and self-expression. 
Embracing the visual medium of photography is 

a dynamic way to make education relevant and 
inspiring for students. 


In the realm of science education, photography 
serves as a valuable tool for offering detailed insights 
into various natural phenomena. One practical 
application is in tracking and documenting the 
growth of plants and animals. Through the lens of a 
camera, students can capture the intricate stages of 
development, from a seedling pushing through the 
soil to a fully bloomed flower, or from the birth of an 
animal to its maturation. These photographic records 
not only provide a visual narrative but also offer a 
means to closely observe and analyze the changes 
that occur over time. 


Moreover, photography proves to be indispensable 
when it comes to studying the decay of organic 
materials, such as bread. By taking photographs at 
regular intervals, students can create a visual timeline 
showcasing the gradual decomposition process. 
These images become a powerful educational 
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resource, enabling learners to grasp the concept of 
decay and decomposition, an essential aspect of 
biological sciences. 


Teaching empathy and perspective 

We can help students understand empathy and 
perspective by using photographs. Whether we're 
displaying existing pictures or having students take 
their own, photos are a great way to show why 
seeing things from different angles is important. 


Students can try taking pictures from below an 
object, above it, up close, or from a distance, among 
other approaches. When students share their photos 
with classmates, they can discuss how something, 
like a spider, might seem very scary when viewed up 
close, but from a distance, it's actually harmless. 


Thematic photography 

Challenge students to select a specific theme, and 
then have them capture images that align with that 
theme. Whether it's "nature's beauty," or "family 
traditions," students are asked to capture images 

that align with the chosen theme. This exercise 
encourages students to think critically about the 
relationship between their photographs and the 
chosen theme. Subsequently, students can share and 
discuss their collections, fostering analytical thinking 
and creativity. 


This activity can be applied to any subject, dissecting 
animals for biology class, travel photos for geography 
class. or other themes could include colours, 
numbers, letters, patterns, geometric shapes, plants, 
etc. Through thematic photography, students develop 
a deeper understanding of how visual elements 


contribute to the storytelling process and convey 
complex ideas and emotions. 


In essence, when educators harness the power of 
photography, they transcend traditional teaching 
methods to offer students a richer, multi-sensory 
learning experience. By weaving vivid imagery into 
the tapestry of their lessons, teachers craft narratives 
that not only inform but also deeply resonate, 
sparking curiosity and fostering lasting connections to 
the material. 


The camera, in this innovative educational 
landscape, morphs into more than just a passive 
instrument. It becomes a dynamic bridge, seamlessly 
linking the abstract realm of imagination with the 
tangible world of reality. This synthesis of visual 
storytelling and academic content encourages 
students to engage on a deeper level, allowing them 
to visualize concepts, empathize with historical and 
cultural contexts, and actively participate in their 
own learning journey. 


Ultimately, the integration of photography in 
education underscores the profound potential of 
blending art with instruction, emphasizing that true 
learning is as much about feeling and seeing as it is 
about knowing. 


The author is a renowned professional photographer, 
educator, and founder of Light & Life Academy 
(https://Ilacademy.org/). His career spans decades, marked 
by a passion for capturing memorable images of a wide 
range of subjects and genres. Through his journey, he seeks 
to inspire and guide aspiring photographers to embrace the 
world of visual storytelling. He can be reached at 
https://iqbalmohamed.com/. 
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OFF THE LIBRARY SHELVES 


Children and the library — 
a fresh future 


Sujata Noronha 
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hat is the difference between an adults’ 
WG iver and a children’s library? | may ask 

and you are very likely to respond by 
saying, the children! As library practitioners who 
make a conscious choice to work with children, 
we need to examine more carefully what we mean 
when we say children, because we may all not mean 
the same thing and yet our understanding of this 
‘construct’ underlies our work in the library. 


Childhood 

Children and the time defined as childhood 

are broadly understood through a biological or 
sociological lens. School libraries, for example, are 
likely to use the framework of human development 
(biological/psychological) of grades/standards 
determined by age to respond and interact with 
children in the library. These age levels have 
become normalized to some extent. However, even 
within this seemingly accepted framework there 
are differences — determined by combinations of 
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geography/market/policy. For example, in Sweden, 
children begin school at the age of 7, while in the 
UK, they begin at age 5 and in India until NEP 2020, 
they began at age 5.5. 


The market produces books that may map into 
this framework of age, like books for early years 
or middle school reads, and such. These age- 
categorizations also inform our library work. Every 
reflective, knowledgeable practitioner, however, 
knows that even if we accept the age grading, it is 
not a fixed category and children’s individuality 
reminds us about this. 


One way to understand this further and expose the 
complications attached to the construct of childhood 
is to enter into the idea given to us sociologically. 
Childhood is socially constructed. What we do in 
the library and how we do it may draw from our 
views on culture that shape childhood (Stearns, 
2009) and the way a society socially constructs 


childhood in turn shapes the cultural material and 
the engagement activities of library work (Martens, 
2015). 


For example, in the early years of the printing press, 
books were considered a high value commodity and 
children were considered to be ‘becoming’ rather 
than ‘being’. Sociologically, the ‘being’ child is seen 
as a social actor actively constructing ‘childhood’, the 
‘becoming’ child is seen as an ‘adult in the making’, 
lacking competencies of the ‘adult’ that he or she will 
‘become’ (Cross, 2011). 


Early childhood was understood as a time where 
children potentially are unable to handle or care for 
materials like books, as they had no use for books, 
because they couldn’t as yet read and the market 
produced few books directed at the mind of the 
child. The role of the librarian was to safeguard and 
protect the books from the children. Books were 
not generously handed to children and rarely left 
the library space, if children were even allowed 
within, that is! When children were permitted to 
engage or the library had books for children, they 
were of a particular kind — instructive. However, 

as time has passed and social shifts have occurred, 
our culture began to recognize that reading is an 
artificial act stimulated by engagement with books 
from the earliest ages. We began to understand that 
the mind of the child is able and ready to process 
all types of narratives, and in fact is strengthened 
from it. Technological development in printing 

and emerging markets is producing more books 
directed at children. This, among other movements, 
results in very young children being welcomed into 
progressive libraries, products being made for this 
age group, programs and engagements designed to 
include. Such activities affect childhood and form 
new cultural practices. 


Thus, we may come to recognize that childhood, 
as a, Category is not fixed, it changes over time and 
geography, class and caste and is shaped by other 
movements in society. How then, does the library 
and the library educator respond to the child and to 
children? 


Broadly, we may understand this by accepting that 

dominant society’s notions about childhood may fit 

one of these views: 

— Children as vulnerable and in need of protection 

— Children as resilient and in need of freedom. 

— Children as potential human capital and in need of 
training and direction Children as future citizens and in 
need of nationalizing. 


At different times in our relatively young history of 
library work and children, we encounter practices 
that harbour one or more of these childhood notions 
and we must compel ourselves to examine this if we 
are to interact with children. 


Let us attempt to do this by focusing on a few 
aspects of the library by naming a library aspect and 
participating in a brief reflective exercise. 


Space 

In our work, we constantly encounter the practice of 
limiting library access during exam / test schedules 
in school. This is reinforced by parents and dutifully 
followed by children. What it may mean is that 

for general educators, the library space is not a 
cognitively serious space — it cannot be inhabited 
when there are high demands of attention, retention, 
reproduction, and examination. 


However, conversations with children about the 
library during times of exam/test reveal different 
aspects of thinking. 

e “I love the library period during tests, because for 
some time | can forget the stress and just be.” 

e “If the sports ground is closed, then | would 
choose the library during an exam break because 
it feels more free than the classroom.” 

e “| don’t know how to answer, because in our 
school, the library is closed during exams and 
tests but if it was open, | would go.” 


None of these students go to the same school or 
would be considered deep readers but they all have 
absorbed an essence of what the library space can 
do. Their childhood experiences are being shaped 
by the culture of practice but the culture of practice 
around ‘exams’ is also shaping their childhood 
experience and the library. 
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An exercise: If libraries are open during exams, what 
risks or benefits to childhood would we incur? In 
trying to think of this, what do you recognize as your 
framework on childhood? Can you think of other 
aspects of space in your library that may enable you 
to examine deeper childhood notions? 


Seating — is it fixed or open? Is it formal or casual? 
Is it rule governed or based on collaborative 
agreements? Is it padded, protected, colourful, and 
cartoony? Is it separate for different age groups? Is it 
individual or group? Is it uniform or varied? 


Look around your library and identify spatial features 
that may enable you to examine how your library 
constructs childhood through space and place. 


Collection 

“Just because | like cricket does not mean | want 

to read books about cricket,” was a strong, brave 
comment that | heard one day in the library. In my 
frame of thinking of books and the child at the time, 
| imagined | would start with what the child likes 
and lure them towards a more varied selection. | 
was drawing on the construct of childhood aimed 

at directing the child, but the child read me quick 
and fast and alerted me to their own interests, which 
were more varied. | had to pause and re-examine 
and learn and it has been wondrous ever since. 

But, this may only become possible when the child 
and the collection in the library offer the necessary 
conditions of choice, space, trust, time, and such. 
Were | to hold tight and fast to the idea that children 
should be handed a text, based on some scheme or 
notion | hold unexamined, | would have lost a good 
reader and a wonderful friend in the library. 


The construct around childhood that centers on 

the child as an active agent, the child as capable of 
choice, selection, articulation, freedom may enable 
us to socialize library practices that live up to the 
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maxims we articulate around libraries being havens/ 
refuges/paradise. 


Sanitizing the collection, investing heavily in moral 
stories, selections only on biographies of ‘great’ 
leaders, stocking texts that only reproduce more 

and more dimensions of the lived experiences of 
dominant groups, having multiple retellings of a 
single mythology and gatekeeping access are ways 
that we may be subscribing inadvertently to a notion 
around childhood. Are we ready to examine this to 
fulfill the promise that Rebecca Lukens (2013) says 
about collection? To her, at its core, literature helps 
us to struggle with the question, What is it like to 

be a complicated human living in a complicated 
world? For this, our collection in the library has to be 
diverse, varied, and curated. 


An exercise: Think of the books you promote or 
validate in your collection. What does this say about 
the notion of childhood that is influencing you? Do 
you desire to re-examine this? Why? Why not? 


Many library folk we meet, subscribe to the idea 

of readers' interests as a collection development 
principle. On the surface, there is nothing wrong 
with this if one is truly subscribing to the idea of 
freedom and resilience. But it requires that this is 
cultural — in all aspects of the child’s world, which is 
not the case. The market, for example, will produce 
books that are selling, not necessarily books that are 
opening up different worlds to readers. So, popular 
demand becomes tokenistic in the library and also 
reduces the potential of what a good collection can 
do. How would you balance this? 


Library educator 

This concept and terminology — not a librarian but 
a library educator — is only a little over a decade 
old and was intended to be awarded to adults who 
had completed a rigorous, intensive professional 


development course, the Library Educators Certificate 
(LEC) course (Noronha, S. 2016). The full-grown 
human being (adult) in the library is considered to 
be critical, because the possibility of ‘becoming’ 

for the child comes alive through the adult. It is 
interesting to note that in the past few years, anyone 
who works with children and the library, is self 
labelling as a library educator. It fills me with hope 
because it indicates that the notion of childhood that 
dominated children’s library spaces — book keeper, 
child minder, surrogate teacher, disciplinarian, 
tuition teacher, art and craft ma’am, exam supervisor, 
clerk, laboratory assistant, free period in-charge, 
substitute teacher ... are being cast aside. As a 
children’s library becomes a space of consideration 
with more awareness, and professional development 
opportunities are redefining the identity of the adult 
in the library, a fresh future is imagined for children 
and the library. It means that adults who work in the 
library desire to lift the library and all its possibilities 
as a progressive act of education. They also desire to 
define their identity within it more clearly. Something 
far more serious and purposeful than mere recreation 
or improving literacy and language skills or child 
minding, is being implied with the term Library 
Educator. 


In time, this kind of naming movement may well 
shift the nature of what happens in the library space 
and with an active reflection on why we do what 
we do, we can move into an imagination where the 
profession of educators who work within the library 
is in conflict with the general social construction of 
childhood and the library of the past. But, how does 
one begin this shift? 


An exercise: Listen to this podcast where | am 

in conversation with a remarkable child-centric 
librarian, Usha Mukunda, and reflect on what you 
can do to affirm children and the library. https:// 
podcasters.spotify.com/pod/show/livefromthelibrary 


Conclusion 

In aneo-liberal economy where society itself is a 
potential threat to the wellbeing of our children 
and our humanity we must examine what we want 
for children and the library. Can we consider a 
move beyond the limitations and rootedness of 
the library as a mere 
space of information, 
recreation, direction, 
and preparation for 
adulthood? Can we 
move towards the 
construction of a 
library that is held 

by a community of 
children, young adults, 
and adults with voice 
and agency, reflective 
and responsive at 

all times? Can we 
examine our notions 
around children, 
unsettle ideas we hold about cultures and childhoods 
and imagine a way forward? In even imagining this 
possibility, can we gift ourselves an affirmation that 
children and the library have a rich possibility of 
nurturing hope for a fresh future? | trust that when | 
ask this question, you will reply, yes, we can! 
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TEABREAK 


The magic and meaning 
of palindromes 


Rajesh Kumar Thakur 


means way or direction. In simple words, a palindrome is a number, word, or sentence that reads the same 

forwards or backwards without any change in its meaning. Let’s begin with two everyday words - MOM 
and DAD. Read them left to right and right to left. Did you find any change? The same is true for numbers like 11, 
121, 34543, etc. 


T= word ‘palindrome’ is derived from two Latin words — palin and dromos. Palin means again and dromos 


Word palindromes 
In the beginning of the 1% century, Jews and Christians began to play with letters making a cross to show their 
respect to Jesus. The ROTAS — SATOR square pattern shows the first word palindrome written in a 5 x 5 square. 


Rlo|TIAls}{s[al{tlolR 
ofp le {RIA} /AlR{e]P lo 


JAlRlelPlo}jolelelRia 
S]A}TfolR|[Rjoltfals. 


(c) 


In Figure (a) — the central cross marked in RED colour — TENET — is associated with Judaism and Christianity. The 
+ symbol represents Christianity, while the x symbol (the cross seen from another angle) represents Judaism. 
Figure (lb) isa ROTAS — SATOR square found at Dura, Europos in Syria, while Figure (c) shows a ROTAS — 
SATOR palindrome in a mirror image format. 


Number palindromes 

While there is no record of who started number palindromes and when, in India, around the 9" century, a Jain 
mathematician named Mahaviracharya in his book Ganit Sara Samgraha tried different number combinations 
to make a number necklace to offer to the prince as a noble gesture. In chapter 2, shlokas 10-20, he described 
different combinations of numbers. 


FATA asa CATT THT | SATITAATSTA: HAR ALATA AHHVSEATHLOTA 18 0 
Fehrs TSAI A al McA | AAT THT HVSTHLOTATS RTT 11 811 


i) Write the number 12345679 and multiply it by 9 to get a necklace of number 1. 
12345679 x9 = 11,11,11,111 
ii) Write 3, six times, 6, five times and 7 in ascending order and multiply by 33 to get a necklace. 
333333666667 x 33 = 1,10,00,01,10,00,011 


He also mentioned few other numbers in the same shlokas, 
142857143 x 7 = 1,00,00,00,001 

37037037 x 3 = 11,11,11,111 

11011011 x 91 = 1,00,20,02,001 
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Mahaviracharya identified a method to make number palindromes. He wrote, “Take a (two digit) number, 
reverse it. Add the original number and reverse the number. Repeat the process and you will finally end with a 


palindrome number.” 


Suppose we take the number 23, its reverse is 32. Their sum 23 + 32 = 55 is a palindrome. This method is true 
for most numbers, but the number of steps may vary. Let’s take another example. If we take the number 89, we 


will end up with a palindrome in 24 steps. 


89 + 98 = 187 

968 + 869 = 1837 

9218 + 8129 = 17347 

91718 + 81719 = 173437 

907808 + 808709 = 1716517 

8872688 + 8862788 = 17735476 
85189247 + 74298158 = 159487405 
664272356 + 653272466 = 1317544822 
3602001953 + 3591002063 =7193004016 


187 + 781 = 968 

1837 + 7381 = 9218 

17347 + 74371 = 91718 

173437 + 734371 = 907808 

1716517 + 7156171 = 8872688 

17735476 + 67453771 = 85189247 
159487405 + 504784951 = 664272356 
1317544822 + 2284457131 = 3602001953 
7193004016 + 6104003917 = 13297007933 


13297007933 + 33970079231 = 47267087164 
47267087164 + 46178076274 = 93445163438 
93445163438 + 83436154439 = 176881317877 
176881317877 + 778713188671 = 955594506548 
955594506548 + 845605495559 = 1801200002107 
1801200002107 + 7012000021081 = 8813200023188 


Palindrome in a poem 

The first palindromic sentence in English is believed 
to have been written by the poet John Taylor in 
1614 — Lewd did | live & evil | did dwel. Another 
beautiful mirror/palindrome poem by Memory Trace 
— INSPIRATION -— reads as follows 


“Open floodgates, 

once restrained tightly, 

suddenly form rippled waters, 
expressive thoughts flowing freely, 
by frightful heart attending faithfully 
INSPIRATION 

faithfully attending heart frightful by 
freely flowing expressive thoughts, 
waters rippled form suddenly, 
tightly restrained once, 

floodgates open.” 


In India, a poem called Ramakrishna Viloma 
Kayavam, written by the poet Surya Pandita in the 
14" century,has 36 verses following the Palindrome 
pattern. This poem is also unique because the first 
line of each verse in the poem is about Rama and the 
Ramayana and the second line is about Krishna and 
the Mahabharata. In one of the palindromic verses, 
the poet praises Sita who loves her son Luv, while 


the reverse words forming the next line speak about 
the teaching of the Bhagvad Gita by Lord Krishna. 


at yee Aes Tenera Scat ces we cara | 
of aed wear cata aa Genera Ae BAT | 


Palindrome and spirituality 

Palindromic numbers encourage us to find balance 
in our lives and to accept the dual elements within 
each of us. They act as a reminder that there are 
opportunities as well as light in every dark place and 
hardship. Palindromic numbers were considered 
auspicious in ancient Chinese belief systems. 
Palindromic numbers are revered and frequently 
connected to spiritual enlightenment in Hinduism. 
Greeks saw palindromic numbers as having a 
divine quality and serving as a sign of harmony and 
balance. 


Properties of palindromes 

e Generally, every number is a palindrome in 
some base or other. In the decimal system with 
base 10, we have 11, 22, 121, 1331, 14641 — as 
palindromes. 21 is not a palindrome in base 10; 
but if we express it in base 2 — the binary system 
— we get 10101, which is a palindrome. 
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e In base 10, any number can be expressed as the sum of at most three palindromes. In a research published in 
2017, it was proven that any positive integer with a base of 5 or more can be expressed as the sum of three 
palindromes. 

e The square and cube of a number can also be a palindrome. 


11x11=121 
101x101 =10201 
10101 x 10101 = 102030201 
11111 11111=123454321 
1010101 x 1010101 = 1020304030201 
e Palindrome can be expressed in a magic square number. Here is a 4 x 4 palindromic magic square as well as 


an 8 x 8 magic square pattern. * 
pao po fo pepo 
22 fos os | 
on fofn5] [eo fz] sf ow 20 
| 7 |x|] [|| fer fas 


foo] [we is or 
|e] fs] now 
[on ror 
[se so 


e Look at the following beautiful number patterns whose product in reverse order also gets reversed. 
12x 102=1224 and 21x 201=4221 
112x112=12544 and 211x211=44521 


e AH Beiler in his book Recreations in the Theory of Numbers has shown a remarkable pattern involving 
palindromes. 


1221+5445 +6996 
1221°+ 54457 + 69967 


2112+ 3663 + 7887 
2112? + 3663?+ 7887? 


If this has piqued your curiosity, what are you waiting for? Keep diving into the ocean of palindromes and find the 
pearls to make a beautiful palindromic necklace. 


*The magic constant of 4 x 4 magic square is 2002, which is a palindrome. The sum of any row, column, or diagonal is 2002. The 8 x 8 
magic square has all palindromic numbers and the sum of its rows, columns, and diagonals is 4884, which is also a palindrome. 


The author is Assistant Professor, DIET Daryaganj, New Delhi. He has authored 106 books and 700 articles on mathematics. 
He can be reached at <rkthakur1974@gmail.com>. 
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